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ECLECTIC 


CONGREGATIONAL  REVIEW, 


IN  the  spring  of  18G4,  in  the  Northamptonshire  General  Couiil y 
Lunatic  Asylum,  after  a  sad  incarceration  of  about  twenty - 
three  years,  an  appendix  to  a  previous  incarceration  in  a  privaie 
asylum,  from  which  he  escaped,  died  John  Clare.  In  the  lucid 
intervals  which  shone  upon  him,  he  liad  always  expressed  a 
wish  to  sleep  his  last  sleep  in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  vil¬ 
lage,  Helpston.  Accordingly,  when  his  spirit  had  lied,  the 
siiperintcndent  of  the  asylum  wrote  to  the  l^iarl  Fitzwilliam, 
one  of  the  great  peers  of  England,  and  whose  property  lies  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helpston,  asking  for  the 
grant  of  a  small  sum  to  carry  the  wdsh  of  the  ])oor  deceas('d 
into  effect.  The  illustrious  })eer  briefly  replied  by  a  refusal 
implying  that  the  deceased  died  as  a  pauper,  and  should  bo 
buried  in  the  pauperis  burial-ground.  There  were  others  wl 
judged  more  generously  than  the  noble  earl,  and  it  is  a  satis 
faction  to  feel  that  this  great  indignity  was  not  ])erpetrated 
towards  the  remains  of  one  of  the  sweetest  village  night ingah'.s 
that  ever  warbled  the  notes  of  pastoral  melody  in  English 
verse.  A  requisite  burial-fund  was  raised  in  a  few’  days  ;  the 
poeCs  body  w’as  conveyed  to  Helpston,  and  now  lies  beneatl 
the  shade  of  a  sycamore- tree,  tombed  over  only  by  the  grec  ii 
grass  and  the  eternal  vault  of  the  sky.  It  is  our  puipose  to 
inquire  a  little,  wdiile  w’e  glance  through  Mr.  Martin’s  most 

*1.  The  Life  of  John  Clare.  By  Frederick  Martin.  ^Macmillan  and 
Co. 

2.  The  Rural  Muse  :  Poems  by  John  Clare.  JVhittaker,  1H35. 

3.  Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scencri/.  Ity  »Jolin  Clan* 
a  Northamptonshire  Peasant.  Fourth  Edition.  Ih’inted  fni 
lajlor  and  llessey.  1821. 

4.  2 he  Village  Minstrel^  and  other  J\)ems.  By  Jolin  Clare,  tin? 
Nortliainptonshire  l^easaiit.  2  vols.  Printed  for  Taylor  and 
llessey. 
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airectioiiatc  and  mournfully  interesting  biography,  into  the 
claims  John  Clare  has  to  memory  and  affectionate  hoimigo  as 
one  'svho  has  done  honour  to  our  laiid^s  language,  and  to  inquire 
liow  far  the  Karl  Fitzwilliaiu  was  justified  in  treating  as  a 
pauper’s,  the  remains  of  one  who  certainly  had  the  sad  accidents 
of  jjauperisni  associated  with  his  life.  lorty-fivc  years  ago, 
that  terrible  critic,  William  Gifford,  in  the  Quarterhj  lienctc, 
expressed  his  sense  of  marvelling  admiration  over  the  genius  of 
the  ])oor  young  peasant.  The  whole  review  is  cast  in  the  ap¬ 
preciative  strain  of  the  following  words :  — 

W\*  had  nearly  overlooked,  amidst  the  bulkier  works  which  incessantly 
solicit  our  attention,  this  interesting  little  volume ;  which  bears  imlii- 
bitable  evitlenee  of  being  eomj)ose<l  altf)g(‘ther  from  the  impulses  of  the 
writer’s  miml,  as  excited  l>y  external  objects  and  internal  sensations. 
Here  are  no  tawdry  and  feeble  parajdirases  of  former  poets,  no  attempts 
at  describing  what  the  author  inh/ht  have  become  acquainted  with  in  his 
limited  reading  :  the  woods,  the  vales,  the  brooks — 

“  the  crimson  spots 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip, — ” 

or  the  loftier  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  contemjdated  through  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  despondenev,  are  the  principal  sources  wheiuv 
the  youth,  whose  adverse  circumstances  and  resignation  under  them 
extort  our  sympathy,  drew  the  faithful  and  vivid  pictures  before  us. 

Kxamples  of  mind,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  struggling  with  ami 
breaking  through  the  bondage  of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this  country; 
but  privation  is  not  destitution;  and  the  instance  before  us  is,  jK'rhaps, 
one  of  the  most  striking,  of  patient  and  persevering  talent  existing  ami 
enduring  in  the  most  forlorn  and  seemingly  hopeless  condition,  that 
literature  has  at  anv  time  exhibited. 


1^* 


Our  (listiiiguishcd  ju’cdocossor  of  the  Ecleclic  Revieio  for  1820 
writes  in  an  oipial  strain  of  eloquence  and  admiration  in  a 
review  of  eonsiderable  length,  marked  by  several  subtle 
touches  of  synq)athy  ;  speaking  of  the  poems  tis  “  exquisitely 
vivid  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,”  characterized  by  minute 
“  fidelity  and  tastefulness  of  description ;  as  far  superior  in  spirit 
and  picturesque  beauty,  and  tasteful  expression,  to  the  namby- 
J)ainl)y  style  of  ordinary  English  pastorals,  as  the  scenes  from 
‘  which  he  derives  his  inspiration  are  to  Yauxhall  Gardens.” 
After  some  quotations,  the  writer  says : — 


W  e  hope  we  have  by  this  time  amply  substantiated  the  opinion  wc 
gave  at  the  outset,  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  these  productions: 
if  so,  if,  instead  ut  thinking  them  mv/  clever  considering  they  are  hy 
a  dag-labitunr^  our  reatlers  agree  with  us  in  conceding  to  them  a  high 
degree  of  poetical  merit  tpiite  indei»eudent  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
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“  bv  mists  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  let  fivni  cut 
“  0?  these  surroundings  sprang  a  being  to  whom  all  hie  wa< 
“  golden,  and  all  nature  a  breath  of  p:\radise.'*  The  jxvr  little 
lad  was  bom  a  dreamer,  seems  to  have  been  stirred  b\  uar.ger- 
ous,  undefined,  unpractical  consciousnesses  from  his  ^  cry  ohila* 
hood.  There  is  a  story  of  a  wild  yearning  ho  had,  when  i 
child,  to  see  what  w;is  to  K*  seen  yonder  where  the  sky  was 
touching  the  earth,  and,  one  hot  day  in  June,  he  set  od  to  soe, 
not  saving  a  word  to  father  or  mother.*  Thi\>ugh  the  hot,  close, 
8ultr\*  air  ho  hurried  on,  through  the  gossamer  mists  :  in  tlio 
morning  he  set  out,  a  poor  little  fellow,  trotting  on  mile  alter 
mile,  to  reach  that  jxnnt  where  the  sky  seenuxi  nearest  to  tlio 
earth :  tantalizinijlv,  it  seemeil  to  recede  farther  from  him.  the 
farther  he  went,  till,  hungry,  exhausted,  wearieil  out,  ho  sunk 
downi.  Svuue  labourers  giive  him  a  crust  of  broad,  and  sent  liim 
on  his  homew'anl  journey  :  late  at  night  he  arrivtxl  homo,  and 
had  to  endure  a  thorough  gocxl  boating  for  his  romantic  tx* 
cursion.  This  was  not  pleasant,  but  he  often  s;ud  that  his  real 
grief  was  that  he  had  Ixvn  unable  to  find  the  country  where 

heaven  and  earth  mot :  ho  found  that,  nearly  sevoutv  vears 

•  •  • 

afterwards,  in  spite  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  little  village 
churchyanl :  but  that  first  ramble  was  not  a  bad  parable  of  his 

whole  future  life.  The  “  Fen  country was  not  then  what  it  is 

% 

now — what  it  has  Ikhui  made  by  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  heartiest  farmers  in  England, — it  was  ^vrliaps  really 
uninten'stiiig :  and  there,  ujxni  the  hard  fare  of  agrieultural 
lalxnm'rs.  |H'tatiX's  and  water  jx^rridgi',  and  perhaps  a  pieee  ot* 
whoaten  bread  and  jH^rk  on  Sundays,  ho  grew,  riie  oUl  women 
of  the  plaee  initiattxl  him  a  little  into  letters  ;  one  carried  him 
through  the  ditlieulties  of  A.  1>,  C;  and  another,  “old  liraimy 
llains,  an  ancient  lady  filling  the  dignifitHl  post  of  cow  held 
ot  the  villagi',  who  sjx'Ut  almost  all  her  time  out  of  doors,  in 
heat  or  cold,  storm  or  rain, — a  wonderful  weather  ju'ojdietess— 
a  |H'rtecl  oracle  in  the  village,  blessed  with  an  auiaziiii: 
memory,  tilhxl  with  every  variety’ of  merry  and  plaintive  soiiit 
— a  storeliouse  of  traditions — always  of  a  joyous  nature,  aim 
never  having  known  illness,  it  is  not  wonderful  if,  in  the  ancieul 
Ixxly,  John  C  lare  found  his  guide,  instructor,  and  friend. 

lleforo  he  was  twelve  years  old,  ho  was  sent  to  loam  to 
thresh,  and,  alxuit  the  same  time,  the  instincts  of  scholarship 
strongly  pryx'laiiiuxl  theiiisolvos.  At  Glinton,  a  little  villagi' 
live  miles  from  llelpston,  lived  a  certain  schooliiuistor,  a  Mr. 
Merrisliaw,  a  thin,  tall  old  man,  with  white  hair  lianging  over 
his  shoulders,  in  the  fashion  of  ancient  days — passionately  foiui 
of  long  walks  and  his  violin.  Him  John  sought  out  to  receive 
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5^>mo  nulimoiual  Ici^ons  in  writiu;?  and  arithmotio.  AUo  he 
Aiiibitioudy  Kx^kovl  up  to  ali^'^^a,  Yho  alJ^'^^aio  studios,  how- 
over.  Svxni  oamo  to  an  end.  Also  oamo  alxnit  a  dis;tp|XMutmout 
in  an  attempt — in  which,  however,  he  never  Ixdievvxl — to  pnxnm' 
cmplovinont  in  a  lawyer's  othee  in  reterlx>rou;:h.  alxnit  the 
voar  ISO?  :  his  mother  |X'rsuadt\l  him.  aiul  he  eonsentixi.  We 
lie  not  wonder  that  his  ap^x'araneo  in  IVterK'rvni^h.  as  he 
w.ilkt\l  down  the  old  street,  eiwitixl  excitement  and  astonish- 
moiiT.  llis  mother  had  ransaekixl  her  warvlrvdx'  to  supply  him. 
She  had  made  him  a  ^viir  ot'  brxxvhes  out  ot'  an  oUl  divss,  a 
world  tiX>  larj^'  for  his  slender  leg^  ;  a  many-eolourixl  shawl 
had  Ixvn  transfornuxl  into  a  naistovwt  :  an  ohl  thiwullvitv  oivat 
was  a  world  t^x>  small  for  his  tall  tii^ure  ;  his  hat  was  lialf  a 
ix'iiturv  old.  In  white  luvktie  and  black  woollen  irloves.  this 
nnnarkable  ti:;ure  maile  his  entrance  into  the  episeo|\il  city, 
exciting  admiration  in  curious  eves.  He  soon  leanu\l  fivm 
Mr.  Councillor  Hellamy.  whose  otliee  he  had  soiii^ht,  that  all 
his  mother's  etl'orts  weix'  vain  :  yet  his  mother  erii\l  with  joy  as 
ho  saw  her  }XH'r  pluekixl  crow  come  back  ajjain.  Ho.eontimuHl 
to  study  ali^'bra,  and  ever  so  early  he  seems  to  have  pUiUi^^Hl 
hoadloiiij  into  his  daniji'rous  kin^loni  of  dreams.  He  had  no 
Ixx^ks — no  Shakes^x'are,  Milton,  riiomson,  nor  i\>w|XT  ;  neither 
had  ho  seieneo :  nor.  we  fear,  much  common-sense  to  ilinvt 
him.  He  ^nxmliHl  the  world  with  real  spirits.  Tiie  stories  he 
read,  or  which  were  told  to  him.  weiv  literal.  The  t'arth 
swarnuxl  with  ghosts  and  hobi^ddius.  fairies,  and  dwarfs,  and 
giants:  hallucinations,  as  of  lunacy,  seem  to  have  lieKl  him  in 
their  sjxdl.  Ihen  he  fell  in  love;  but  Mary  doyee,  the  **  Mary  ” 
ot*  his  ptx'ins — 4]uite  as  ideal  to  him  as  Laura  to  IVtraivh, 
Hoatriee  to  Haute,  or  ^lary  to  Ihirns — was  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  farmer  at  (ilinton.  Cjuite  a  womlerful  world  of 
love  and  Ivauty  sixmuxl  to  wrap  the  two  young  piH'ple  nmnd  : 
they  ustxl  to  meet  during  six  months  by  the  stiles  ami  fields, 
and  rural  lanes  and  places;  and  tUdin  ustxl  to  tell  her  how  lu' 
lovtxl  the  beautiful  earth  of  trees,  and  th>wers,  and  larks, 
and  instvts,  and  clouds;  but  he  never  told  her  that  he 
thought  her  more  beautiful  than  all  the  great  and  beautiful 
of  nature.  Then  came  the  terrible  father,  ami 
prudently,  and  rightly  enough,  looking  upon  tlu'm  both  as 
lucre  children,  told  Mary  she  must  not  see  the  “  beggar-bov  ’* 
again.  The  blue-eyed  'Mary  was  com|H'lIed  ti^  listen  to  lu'r 
lather,  and  so  the  hul  lost  her,  ami  went  carving  her  name  alumt 
ujxm  a  humlriHl  trees.  Poor  Mary  is  thought  t4>  have  carrieil 
'Mill  her  through  life  atfeefion  for  her  rmh'  and  ill-dre.sst'il,  but 
elcMjuent  and  shrinking  lover  ;  she  never  marritnl,  dying  a 
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spinster.  Pooplo  point  still  to  an  inscription  on  the  porch  of 
Glinton  riiiirch  known  to  be  tlieirs,  J.  C.,  1808/'  and  under, 
neath  it,  in  fainter  lines,  “  Manj."'  One  day,  wliile  tending  his 
cattle  in  the  tield,  a  farmer’s  big  boy  showed  him  a  copy  of 
Thomson' a  ^easoiis  :  a  glance  revealed  to  him  the  (piality  and 
character  of  the  book  ;  he  implored  tlio  possessor  lor  the  loan 
of  it,  if  only  for  an  hour.  Its  owner  was  a  brutish  character, 
and  he  relused  ;  it  was  but  a  trumpery  book,  he  said ;  he  had 
bought  it  for  eighteenpence,  people  who  wanted  it  might  buy  it. 
Glare  heard  there  was  a  copy  at  a  bookseller’s  in  Stamibrd  to  be 
sold  for  a  shilling ;  through  a  variety  of  romantic  difliculties, 
lie  at  last  jirocured  the  shilling,  and  going  early  to  rest  got  up 
soon  after  midnight  to  walk  over  to  Stamford  from  Ilelpstone 
to  make  his  purchase ;  as  it  was,  he  made  a  grave  mistake,  for 
it  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  shop  was  not  open.  He  started 
airain  on  the  Mondav  morning,  arrived  before  the  bookseller’s 
shop  was  open,  and  sat  down  in  quiet  resignation  for  an  hour 
and  a-half  on  the  shop  steps,  counting  the  quarter  chimes  ;  at 
length  came  a  turning  of  keys  and  drawing  of  bolts,  and  never, 
we  supjiose,  was  bookseller  more  amazed  than  when  the  thin, 
haggard,  country  lad,  with  great,  wild,  gleaming  eyes,  pounced 
upon  him  for  the  copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons.  It  was  eighteen- 
pence,  but  the  bookseller  let  liim  have  it  for  a  shilling.  The 
poor  lad  set  1‘orth  on  his  journey  again ;  the  sun  was  just  rising 
in  his  strength  ;  the  larks  and  linnets  were  abroad ;  the  land¬ 
scape  was  illuminated ;  lie  passed  beneath  the  walls  of  llurleigh 
Park — it  was  more  tempting  than  the  road — he  bounded  over  the 
wall,  and  there,  among  the  stately  trees,  the  ragged  laddie,  his 
eye  running  from  the  book  to  nature  herself  and  from  nature 
herself  back  again  to  the  book,  first  felt,  himself,  the  ambitions  of 
verse  striving  with  him,  and,  in  some  way,  in  obedience  to  some 
instinctive  movements,  upon  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper,  with  a 
|>cncil  he  happened  to  possess,  he  wrote,  wo  believe,  his  first 
piece.  Its  verses,  of  course,  received  subsequent  retouchings, 
but  do  not  these  form  exquisite  and,  the  circumstances  remem¬ 
bered,  truly  wonderful  lines  of  rural  beauty  ? — 


The  cocks  have  now  the  morn  foretold, 
The  sun  ap;ain  hejrins  to  peep ; 

The  shepherd,  uhistlin"  to  liis  told, 
rnpciis  and  frees  the  captive  sheep. 

*  •  •  • 

Tor  creri/  lea  f  that  forms  a 

And  vverj/  Jiou'ret\s  stlhrn  top, 

And  every  shirerhn/  bent  and  blade, 
iitoops,  hoicing  with  a  diamond  drop. 
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Jiut  soon  shall  lly  those  pearly  dro])s, 

The  red,  round  sun  advances  higher; 

And  stretching  o’er  the  mountain  tops, 

Is  gilding  sweet  the  village  spire. 

•  •  •  « 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths, 

While  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 

As,  sj)rinklcd  o’er  the  withering  swaths. 

Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes  ; 

And  hear  the  heetle  sound  his  horn  ; 

And  hear  the  skylark  irliistliny  niyhj 

Spruny  from  his  bed  of  tufted  corn^ 

A  hailiny  minstrel  in  the  sky. 

First  sunbeam,  calling  night  away. 

To  see  how  sweet  thy  summons  seems. 

Split  by  the  willow\s  wavy  yrey^ 

And  sweetly  danciny  on  the  streams  : 

How  fine  the  spider’s  web  is  spun, 

Unnoticed  by  vulgar  eyes  ; 

Its  fiilk  thread  ylittcriny  in  the  sun 
Art's  bunyliny  vanity  defies. 

*  *  «  # 

% 

The  swallow  wheels  his  circling  flight, 

And  o’er  the  water’s  surface  skims'; 

Then  on  the  cottage  chimney  lights, 

And  twittering  chants  his  morning  hymns. 

*  *  *  • 

As  slow  the  hazy  mists  retire, 

Crampt  circle’s  more  distinctly  seen ; 

Thin  scatter’d  huts,  and  neighbouring  spire. 

Drop  in  to  stretch  the  bounded  scene. 

Frisk  w  inds  the  lighten’d  branches  shake, 

By  pattering,  plashing  drops  confess’d ; 

And,  where  oaks  dripping  shade  the  lake. 

Print  crimpling  dimples  on  its  breast. 

The  poor  lad  passed  through  a  variety  of  adventures  in  order 
to  procure  his  little  crust  of  bread.  It  is  the  story  as  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  ill  circumstanced  soul : — a  gardener’s  lad,  tlien  again  a 
farm-labourer,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  the  fields,  Thom- 
mis  Seasons  never  out  of  his  pocket,  read  and  read  again  when 
eating  his  humble  meal  at  noonday  under  a  hedge  ;  in  the  even¬ 
ings  in  lonely  places  he  enjoyed  the  pursuit  of  that  provoking 
jade,  poetry,  under  difficulties — scribbling  upon  all  scraps  of 
paper  which  came  in  his  way,  much  to  the  horror  of  his  old 
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father,  whose  loftiest  idea  of  poetry  was  of  halfpenny  ballads 
^old  or  suii^  at  public-houses,  and  who  had  an  idea  that  produc¬ 
tions  sold  so  cheaply  could  not  be  of  much  profit  to  the  com- 
])os(‘r.  His  mother  also  discovered  his  propensities— discovered 
also  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hiding  the  scraps  of  pa])or 
(.11  which  he  had  written,  and,  to  make  an  end  of  the  miscrablo 
business  at  once,  with  a  true  and  righteous  maternal  instinct 
consigned  all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hands  to  the  fire  ;  and 
yt‘t,  without  knowing  it,  the  poor  lad  was  pursuing  a  path  of 
culture  like  that  pursued  and  prescribed  by,  and  for,  noblest 
minds.  He  had  a  thought  that  his  father  had  not  so  much  want 
of  faith  in  his  writings  as  in  himself,  the  writer ;  so  he  com¬ 
mitted  one  of  his  longest  and  most  effective  poems  to  memory, 
and  ])retending  to  read  it  from  print,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
h(‘aring  his  father  exclaim,  Ah  John  !  my  boy,  if  thou  couldst 
make  such  like  verses,  that  would  do  ;  but  he  did  not  disclose 
the  secret,  but  henceforth  made  a  regular  habit  of  reading  his 
(»wn  poetry  to  his  parents  as  if  reading  it  from  a  book  or  printed 
sheet  of  paper.  Thus  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  praise 
from  lips  to  which  the  poor  fellow  was  not  indifferent,  although 
it  was  not  of  much  critical  value ;  but  he  was  also  wise 
('iiough  when  he  was  asked  for  explanation  of  a  word  or  a^line 
to  note  it  down  as  ill  expressed,  and  to  alter  it;  and  so  also, 
when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  laughter  came  where  he  had 
intended  pathos,  he  carried  that  verse  with  him  into  the 
tlelds  next  day,  and  set  it  to  simpler  and  more  natural 
words.  So  the  poor  fellow  was  really  doing  the  best  with 
himself,  and  was  at  school  and  college  without  knowing  it. 
Did  not  ^[oliiTc  make  his  inimitable  comedies  perfect  in  the 
same  way  ?  and  so  it  happened,  that  John  Clare  came  to  write 
verses,  some  of  which  have  the  sweet  and  perfect  simplicity  of 
the  best  days  of  the  “  Knglish  undefiled.^’  It  is  true,  when  it 
was  found  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  sinful  practice  of  verse 
writing,  the  sin  reached  the  ears  of  a  certain  village  dignitary, 
a  Mr.  Thomas  l^orter  ;  to  him  he  was  persuaded  to  show  the 
poetry,  on  little  pieces  of  paper,  blue,  and  red,  wdiite,  and 
yellow.  r.  Thomas  Porter’s  first  question  w^as,  ‘‘Do  you 
know  grammar?”  John  was  compelled  to  confess  that  he 
could  scarcely  even  tell  what  grammar  was,  whether  a  person 
or  a  thing;  thereupon  Mr.  Thomas  Porter  handed  him  back  his 
little  bits  of  paper,  and,  with  a  frown,  exclaimed,  “  You  cannot 
^y^ite  poetry  before  you  know  grammar.”  Poor  John,  horri- 
tli'd,  did,  for  a  time,  give  up  his  propensities,  procured  a 
W(‘ll  kmnvn  schoolroom-companion  of  those  days,  a  critical 
spelling-book ;  but  this  did  not  help  him  much,  and,  to  tho 
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end  of  Ins  days,  he  who  could  enjoy  nature  so  profoundly,  road 
with  such  sympathy  and  appreciation  some  of  our  best  English 
authors,  write  verso  so  sweetly,  and  use  words  so  graphic 
and  descri])tive,  never  knew  nmeli  eitlier  of  grammar  or 
ppelling.  He  is  also  in  very  dignitled  company,  however,  in 
this.  A  poor  country  lad,  upwards  of  lialf  a  century  since, 
with  not  a  guide  or  a  friend,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
life  could  run  along  alone  without  its  own  bunion  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  Viciousness  could  never  have  dwelt  long  with,  or  have 
been  at  all  akin  to,  such  a  spirit ;  he  was  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  poaching — a  wild,  romantic  pursuit — not,  perhaps, 
because  he  either  dreaded  the  danger  or  cared  much  for  the 
sin,  but  because  ho  was  too  tender  a  lover  of  all  the  creatures 
God  had  made  to  hurt  or  destroy  them  wilfully.  Sometimes, 
we  are  afraid,  he  became  a  little  too  excited  at  the  llolc-in-the- 
'Wall,  or  the  more  dangerous  roisterings  of  Ikichelors^  Hall: 
also,  in  the  times  when  the  country  was  at  the  fever-heat  of 
excitement  against  lionj/y  he  enlisted  in  the  Northampton 
Militia,  and  was  stationed  for  a  little  while  at  Oundlc  ;  the 
warriors,  however,  with  whom  he  was  allied,  seem  to  have 
created  more  fear  than  confidence,  for  the  good  people  of 
Oundlc  felt  their  property  more  insecure  in  their  ])rescncc  than 
in  their  absence,  and  petitioned  that  they  might  be  disbanded. 
Before  this,  however,  John  had  expressed  plainly  his  dislike  to 
to  the  military  profession  ;  his  regimentals  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  quaintest  and  most  comical  ;  and  when  they  provoked  the 
laughter  of  his  corporal,  a  dandybody,  he  knock('d  him  down. 
Somehow  this  did  not  get  him  into  trouble,  and  shortly  after 
he  returned  to  Ilelpston,  enriched  by  an  old  second-hand  copy 
of  Paradise  Losfy  and  some  fragmentary  leaves  of  Shakespeare^s 
Tempest.  It  would  now  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  lad  with 
John  Clare’s  mental  qualities  to  be  left  so  entirely  to  a  life  of 
mere  vagabondage ;  in  some  way  life  would  open  a  side-door 
for  him,  if  not  its  great  gates.  For  a  time  he  haunted  the 
fields  and  lanes  as  a  gipsy,  but  gipsy  life  filled  him  with  utter 
disgust ;  finally,  he  settled  down  to  the  loftiest  occupation  he 
had  yet  obtained  ;  he  became  a  lime-burner;  at  this  he  wrought 
fourteen  hours  a-day,  and  sometimes  through  the  night.  We 
have  ourselves  seen,  in  a  ])ilgrimage  we  paid  to  the  cottage  of 
Patty  Clare  some  sixteen  years  since,  some  relics  of  the  writing 
of  the  old  days  of  the  brick-kiln.  The  lines  are  a  heap  of 
most  incongruous  caligraphies,  in  which  Homan  and  Italian 
letters  run  about  and  dodge  each  other,  even  in  the  same  word. 
Ilis  inspiration  seemed,  in  those  days,  to  reach  its  height  in  the 
;ieighbourhood  of  the  lime-kiln,  and  to  the  poet  there  came  the 
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first  miraculous  dream  of  himself  becoming  an  author — a  wild 
ridiculous  ambition,  indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  this 
time  he  was  eariiiii|»‘  nine  shillings  a- week,  iiy  this  tiiuo  he 
was  fwenty-tive  years  of  age;  he  was  also  in  love.  Enn;hind, 
at  that  time,  liad  a  stix)ng  fit  upon  her  eonseienee,  aiul  was, 
perhaps,  desirous  of  doing  penance  for  some  sins  in  the  way  of 
negU^ct  of  genius  by  patronizing  a  peasant  poet.  Southey  had 
a  large  and  tender  lieart  for  such  poor  bodies.  Jlloomtield  had 
written  souie  very  sweet  and  winning  verses.  Strong  Allan 
(Vinningham  was  working  liis  way  up  to  fame  from  his  stone¬ 
mason’s  yard  ;  the  wonder  of  liobert  Jhiriis  was  in  the  full 
strength  of  its  sudden  meridian  light.  Somehow,  the  idea 
entered  Clare’s  mind  that  he  might  publish,  llis  first  efforts 
with  a  bookseller  at  ^larket  Deeping  did  not  seem  very 
promising,  but,  circuitously,  his  prospectus,  wliich  he  had 
managed  to  get  ])rinted,  met  the  eye  of  31r.  John  Taylor,  of  the 
eminent  publishing  firm  of  Taylor  and  llessey,  of  London  ;  he 
was  attracted  by  it,  and  still  more  impressed  and  attracted 
when  lio  saw  the  utterly  unpromising  manuscript,  written  on 
dirty  bits  of  coarse  paper,  ill  spelt,  without  a  note  of  punctua¬ 
tion  ;  he  saw,  however,  that  Clare  was  one  of  the  born  poets  of 
tlie  earth,  a  man  who  could  no  more  help  writing  than  birds 
can  help  singing,  and  he  signified  his  intention  of  editing  and 
publishing  tliem.  One  or  two  kind  friends  now  made  their 
appearance  in  Clare’s  life;  ]\Ir.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  a  kind, 
lcK‘al,  literary  friend;  but  even  so  early  we  are  compelled  to 
notice  that  which  keeps  itself  before  us  to  the  close,  that  Clare’s 
self-respect  was  never  cultivated,  yet  he  never  lost  it.  What,  then, 
could  be  the  consccjuence  ?  He  was  always  treated  as  a  poor  un¬ 
happy  miracle  of  a  creature,  that  made  verses.  On  all  hands  we 
notice  the  apparent  inability  to  guide  this  poor,  ignorant,  yet 
marvellous  genius  into  what  might  be  a  way  of  peace  for  himself. 
The  person  who  at  this  time  seems  to  have  taken  the  most  down¬ 
right,  thorough,  truly  human,  and  genuine  interest  in  tFolinClarc, 
was  the  Roverend  John  Holland,  the  Congregational  minister  of 
Market  Deeping.  About  him  there  was  nothing  of  the  patron;  a 
man  of  culture,  and  mind,  and  character,  meets  a  poor  brother 
marked  by  higher  genius,  and  instantly  acknowledges  hisequality; 
he  did  his  utmost  to  serve  Clare,  encouraged  him  heartily,  and  as 
he  heard  liim  read  some  of  his  own  verses,  he  said,  “  If  this  do 
not  succeed,  the  world  deserves  a  worse  opinion  than  I’m  in- 
clined  to  give  it.”  Clare,  naturally  enough,  looked  upon  Mr. 
liolland  as  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  was  rather  pleased  and 
proud  to  proclaim  the  fact.  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  at  this 
\  er}  moment  the  poor  young  man,  so  scant  of  friends,  had  to 
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learn  that  the  fact  of  tlic  Calvinistic  nunistcr  taking  him  hy 
the  hand  would  bo  a  bar  to  his  success?  John  himselt*  was 
surprised  by  the  publication  of  some  account  of  his  life  at  this 
time,  in  which  he  was  told  that  “  Mr.  Holland,  a  falviiiistic 
“preaclier  in  an  adjoining  hamlet,  had  paid  him  some  attention, 
^M)ut  liis  means  of  aiding  the  needy  youtli  were  small,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  wisli,  and  he  has  now  (piitted  his  charge.’’ 
31r.  Holland  was  not  stationed  in  a  hamlet,  not  what  is  umler- 
stood  in  that  country  by  a  Calvinistic  preacher,’^  and  he  had 
not  given  up  his  charge,  that  is,  his  interest  in  and  friendship 
for  Clare.  Although  Mr.  Gilchrist  insisted  that  all  communi¬ 
cations  should  cease  between  the  peasant  iind  the  i)reacher, 
John  could  not  understand  the  ])rejudices  of  the  former  student 
of  Magdalen  College  ;  but  he  had  the  ])ride  of  genius  and  in¬ 
dependence  here,  farm-labourer  and  lime-burner  as  he  was. 
He,  on  his  part,  declared  that  his  fiiendsliip  witli  Mr.  Holland 
was  literary  and  personal,  and  not  founded  on  religious  opinions; 
and  so  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  ^Ir.  Gilchrist  were 
scorched.  As  it  was,  when  the  sun  of  his  fa  mo  rose,  ^Fr. 


Holland  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  convey  to  the  poor 
poet  the  good  news  from  London,  widely  separated  then  from 
Helpston,  compared  with  its  distance  now.  Mr.  ^Martin 


tells  the  story  so  pleasantly  that  wc  shall  borrow  his  own 
words: — 


Day  after  day  passed,  yet  no  news,  till,  in  the  last  week  of  January, 
the  smiling  face  of  a  friend  suddenly  lighted  up  the  gloom.  It  was  a 
rainy  day,  and  Clare  was  unable  to  take  his  usual  ramhle  through  the 
fields,  when  the  clattering  of  hoofs  was  heard  outside  the  little  cottage. 
A  man  on  horseback  alighted  at  the  door,  and  shaking  off  the  dripping 
wet,  rushed  into  the  room,  where  Clare  and  his  father  and  mother  were 
sitting  round  the  little  fire.  It  was  the  Hev.  ]Mr.  Holland.  ‘‘Am  I  not 
a  good  proj)het  ?  ”  he  cried,  running  towards  .John,  and  shaking  him 
warmly  hy  tlie  hand.  Jolin  looked  uj)  in  astonishment ;  he  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  wliat  his  friend  meant  or  alluded  to.  I  hit  i\Ir. 
Holland  kept  on  laughing  and  dancing,  shaking  himself  like  a  wet 
poodle.  “  x\m  I  not  a  good  prophet  ?  ”  he  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  long  face  of  his  melancholy  young  friend  at  last  brought  him  to  a 
sense  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  “  You  have  had  no  letter  from 
your  publishers  ?  ”  he  inquired.  “  None  whatever,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Jhen  let  me  he  the  first  herald  of  good  news,”  cried  Mr.  lIolhui(l; 
‘‘  I  can  assure  you  that  your  utmost  expectations  liave  heiui  realized. 
1  have  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Londcui,  tliis  morning,  telling  me 
that  your  j)oems  are  talki'd  of  hy  everybody  ;  in  fact,  are  a  great 
success.”  How  the  words  cheered  the  heart  of  flohn  Glare!  He 
fancied  he  had  a  slight  touch  of  the  ague  in  the  morning;  hut  it  seemed 
fo  fall  like  scales  off  his  body,  and  he  thought  he  hud  never  been  so 
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well  all  his  life.  Mr.  Holland  was  about  getting  into  his  wet  saddle 
again.  “Oh  do  stop  a  little  longer,”  said  John,  imploringly  ;  “have 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  And  he  looked  at  his  father  and  mother; 
and  father  and  mother  looked  at  him.  Alas  !  they  all  knew  too  well 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat ;  and  no  money  wherewith 
to  purchase  food,  (iood  Mr.  Holland,  at  a  glance,  perceived  the  actual 
state  of  artairs.  “  Well,”  he  exclaimed,  “  1  intended  having  some 
dinner  at  the  inn  round  the  corner ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
have  it  sent  here,  and  take  it  in  your  company.”  And  in  a  twinkling 
of  the  eye,  he  was  out  of  doors,  leading  his  horse,  which  had  been  tied 
to  a  post,  towards  the  “Blue  Bell.”  He  was  back  in  ten  minutes ; 
and  in  another  ten  minutes  there  appeared  the  potboy  from  the  “  Blue 
Bell  ”  carrying  a  huge  tray,  smoking  hot.  Thrice  the  messenger  from 
the  “Blue  Bell”  came  and  returned,  each  time  carrying  something 
heavy  in  his  fat,  red  hands,  and  going  away  with  empty  trays.  When 
he  had  turned  his  back  for  the  third  and  last  time,  they  all  sat  down 
around  the  little  ricketty  table,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Holland,  John,  bis  father 
ami  mother.  “  Kvery  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
and  coineth  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,”  said  the  minister. 
“  Amen  !  ”  fervently  exclaimed  John. 


So  lie  w  as  in  print ;  found  himself  soon  beckoned  up  into  the 
circles  of  good  society,  of  course  ahvays  occupying  the  place 
below’  tho  salt.  Ahvays?  !No.  Here  and  there  occur  instances 
in  which  the  light  that  shone  from  his  pages  dissolved  the  social 
distinction.  A  month  or  two  after  the  publication  of  his 
volume,  he  w’as  invited  to  Holyu’eU  Park,  the  seat  of  General 
Heynardson  ;  he  was  only  permitted  to  sit  dowm  with  the 
servants  in  the  hall,  but  tliere  w^as  a  young  governess  svho 
did  not  hesitate  to  pour  upon  him  simple,  unaffected  admiration, 
w  aited  for  him,  met  him  in  the  park,  procured  him  an  invitation 
to  tea  in  the  housekeepers  room,  and  probably  gave  to  him,  for 
tho  first  time,  that  wdiieh  is  dearer  than  all  the  homages  of 
criticism,  not  to  say  the  invitations  of  the  parvenue  or  the 
nobleman,  a  gentle,  loving  w’oman’s  earnest  admiration  and 
unselfish  ])raise.  J^ove  verses  are  not  much  in  our  w’ay,  but 
some  the^  young  governess  admired  very  heartily,  seem  to  us 
very  pwtically  and  sweetly  turned.  They  also  found  their  w’ay  to 
the  j)ianos  of  so  many  drawing-rooms,  that  they  should 
have  saved  their  author  from  a  dinner  in  the  kitchen. 


My  love,  thou  art  a  noscgjiv  sweet. 
My  sweetest  tlower  I  prove  thee; 
And  pleas’d  I  pin  thee  to  my  breast, 
And  dearly  do  1  love  thee. 


And  when,  my  nosegay,  thou  shalt  fade, 
As  sweet  a  flow  er  thou’lt  prove  thee ; 
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And  as  thou  witherest  on  my  breast, 

For  beauty  past  I’ll  love  tbee. 

And  when,  my  nosegay,  tbou  sbalt  die, 

And  heaven’s  flower  sbalt  prove  thee ;  ’ 

My  hopes  shall  follow’  to  the  sky, 

And  everlasting  love  thee. 

Clare  never  saw  his  governess  again.  She  met  liim  by  the 
park  gates ;  “  I  could  not  hear  of  your  going,’^  she  said,  “witli- 
out  saying  good-bye.’^  There  were  a  wife  and  little  one  with 
his  father  and  mother  in  the  poor  cottage  at  home.  IVrhaps 
the  reader  will  forgive  the  peasant  if  he  turned  sometimes  a 
glance  back  upon  the  young  enthusiast  of  Holywell  I'ark, 
though,  indeed,  much  as  he  felt  it  at  the  moment,  it  never  again 
appears. 

Now  came  the  ovations  of  the  press ;  but  with  some  of  them 
the  ungrateful  Clare  was  not  well  pleased.  Tlie  London 
Magazine^  the  property  of  the  publisher  of  his  poems,  made  a  most 
undignified  appeal  to  public  charity,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  on  behalf  of  the  poor  young  man.  Nobody 
seemed  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  tlie  ])()or  young  man 
might  be  a  most  sensitive  young  man ;  w’hen,  therefore,  he  w  rote 
and  put  in  his  owm  strong  protest  against  the  account  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  London  Miuja  zinc,  containing  also  the  announcement 
of  his  dissolution  of  friendship  wdth  ^Ir.  Holland,  the  only 
satisfaction  he  received  w’as  the  announcement  that  he  w'as  a 
a  most  ungrateful  young  man.  Meantime  there  w’as  a  rush 
upon  the  publisher  for  the  poems  :  from  tlieir  publication,  or 
from  any  of  his  8ubse(|uent  publications,  we  do  not  s('e  that 
much  benefit  resulted  to  him.  The  noblemen,  how’ever,  in  liis 
neighbourliood — Viscount  Milton,  the  son  of  Karl  Fit/w’illiam, 
and  the  Manpiis  of  Exeter — sent  for  him.  l^arl  Fitzwilliam 
and  Lord  Milton  gave  him  an  earnest  warning  to  mind  what 
he  was  about  wdth  the  booksellers.  Jjord  ^lilton  frightened 
him  by  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  handful  of  seventeen  golden 
sovereigns.  Poor  Clare  never  had  a  distinct  com})rebension 
that  there  was  that  amount  of  money  in  the  world  before. 
AVhen  he  got  outside  the  j)ark  gates  he  took  off  his  necktie, 
perhaps  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely,  certainly  to  tie  up  the 
sovereigns  in  it ;  and  he  ran  as  fast  as  lie  could  the  miles 
intervening  betw’ccn  him  and  Helpston.  We  may  be  sure 
there  w’as  some  merry-making  in  the  poor  little  cottag(^  that 
night;  not  unadulterated,  w’e  fancy,  by  certain  lumps  in  tlie 
throat  of  the  poor,  over-sensitive,  nervous  man.  We  have  a 
fancy  that  true  poets  cannot  take  sovereigns  exactly  like 
beggars ;  but  peers  have  show’ii  themselves  very  w’ise 
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about  these  matters.  Great  was  the  amazement  in  Ilelp. 
stoii  when  the  poor  neighbour,  John  Clare,  was  invited 
to  Milton  Park ;  but  greater  still  was  their  amazement 
when  a  messenger  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  scarlet 
and  gold  came  over  from  Burleigh  ;  the  ^larquis  of  Exeter 
would  also  see  the  poet— for  the  great  Tory  organ.  The  Quar- 
tcrhjy  had  given  in  its  verdict  in  very  marked  words  to  the 
genuineness  of  genius  in  his  lowly  neighbour.  lie  was  to  make 
his  apix'arance  in  Burleigh  Hall  ‘‘to-morrow  morning  at  eleven.’' 
It  is  many  a  long  generation  since  any  person  within  twenty 
miles  of  Stamford  would  dare  to  resist  the  wdll  of  a  Marquis  of 
Exeter ;  but  at  this  moment,  when  the  invitation  came,  poor 
.lolni  w  as  only  possessed  of  one  pair  of  shoes  in  the  W’orld,  and 
tliey  were  at  \hc  cobbler’s.  It  was  a  matter  of  grave  discussion 
that  night  in  llelpston  cottage,  but  it  w’as  ultimately  decided 
that  he  coidd  not  go  without  shoes  before  tlie  marquis ;  the 
cobbler  was  away  threshing ;  the  visit  must  be  postponed  until 
the  next  day.  When  he  presented  himself,  inw'ardly  trembling 
at  the  idea  of  the  interview^  w  ith  the  great  marquis,  wdiosc  very 
valet  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  high  estate,  he  gave  his  name 
to  the  ])orter,  and  w\is  told  that  he  ought  to  have  come  the  day  ho- 
fore.  J  ’oor  ( ’hire  made  some  apologies  founded  on  the  state  of  the 


w’eather.  “  The  weather  !  ’  exclaimed  the  porter,  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement,  “  do  you  mean  to  say  that  y'ou  have  not  obeyed 
“  liis  lordship’s  commands  simply  because  it  w’as  a  w-et  day  ‘f  I 
“  tell  you,  you  ought  to  have  come  if  it  had  rained  knives  and 
“  forks.”  Frightened  and  alarmed,  Clare  was  about  to  turn  his 


back  and  run  aw  ay  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  footman  ;  his 
name  had  somehow'  been  conveyed  to  the  marquis,  and  there 
was  an  order  to  admit  him  instantly ;  so  he  w'as  hurried  up  the 
marble  staircase,  through  the  maze  of  halls  and  corridors,  in 


his  cloddish  shoes  and  mud-besprinkled  garments,  among  all  the 
splendid  upholstery  and  pictured  halls — and  at  last  he  stood  be¬ 


fore  the  great  man ;  but  the  great  man  w'as  a  kind  and  amiable 


young  man,  not  at  all  the  terrible  ogre  that  cither  footman  or 
porter  had  been,  lie  did  his  best  to  put  the  poor  poet  at  his 
ease;  he  had  seen  the  review’  in  the  The  Quarterh/,  knew 
something  of  his  humble  neighbour’s  versos  and  difficulties,  and 
told  the  astounded  and  astonished  lime-burner  that  lie  intended 


to  give  him  tifteen  guineas  a-year.  Clare  wnis  perfectly  bewil¬ 
dered,  and,  unable  to  say  much,  stumbled  out  of  his  presence,  but 
lost  his  way  among  the  rooms ;  the  kind  marquis  found  him, 
and  himself,  without  calling  for  the  footman,  led  him  to  the  out¬ 
skirts,  and  then  handed  him  over  to  the  servant  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  kitchen.  The  admirers  of  Clare  differed  in  their 
^eus  of  his  iicculiur  genius,  and  in  their  sense  of  his  worth  ;  but 


t 


his  noble  patrons  all  seem  to  have  agreed  in  one  particular — the 
conducting  him  to  the  kitchen.  We  quite  suppose  that  Clare 
was  no  fitting  companion  for  the  stately  parties  and  drawing- 
r(X)ras  of  Milton  or  Burleigh ;  assuredly  lie  had  no  taste  for 
such  society,  and  in  after  years  the  hare  possibility  of  such  a 
penance  set  him  upon  devising  means  of  escape;  hut  we — who  are 
not  noble,  and  who  do  not  know  what  the  usage  is  when  a  noble¬ 
man  discovers  a  rare  poetic  creature  in  lowly  lanes,  and  desires 
to  pet  him — should  have  supposed  that  if  he  were  worthy  to  he 
called  from  his  cottage  in  his  own  right  to  an  interview  in  the 
palace,  entertainment  and  refreshment  should  be  provided  for 
him  certainlv  not  in  the  kitchen.  We  arc  that  ignorant  and 
uncivilized,  that  a  poet  seems  to  us  something  nobler  and 
higher  in  rank  than  a  scullion,  or  a  cook,  a  housemaid,  or  a 
lootman.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Scotch  nobility  that  they 
did  not  treat  Burns  thus ;  in  days  when  his  hands  were  holding 
the  plough,  duchesses  permitted  him  to  conduct  them  to  their  car¬ 
riage,  and  were  proud  of  the  ploughman’s  escort.  The  reader  will 
say,  perhaps,  character  made  all  the  difference  ;  one  was  a  bold, 
daring,  and  graceful,  and  the  other  a  shrinking,  retiring  creature; 
but  it  was  scarcely  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  read  the  differ¬ 
ence;  both  were  peers  in  their  own  kingdom.  We  are  not  present¬ 
ing  these  feeble  outlines  with  any  idea  that  they  will  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers ;  we  trust  they  will  for  themselves 
obtain  and  read  the  biography  by  ^Ir.  ^lartin.  It  is  a  romance- 
lito;  it  is  characterized  by  a  quiet  persistent  individuality  which, 
long  before  its  fatal  climax  of  sorrow  and  calamity,  looks  like 
hallucination  ;  wild  flashes  come  and  go  along  the  incidents  of  the 
the  life,  innocent, but  unnatural,  like  sheet-lightning;  no  mischief, 
no  wild  outbreaking  ;  scarcely  even  what  one  likes  to  designate 
(liseasc;  but  the  manifestations  are  surely  those  all  along  of  a 
sensibility  which,  in  such  circumstances,  could  only  be  synony¬ 
mous  with  sorrow,  lie  went  to  London  in  18‘J(),  and  saw  the 
sights  and  lions,  expressing,  on  the  whole,  his  disappointment 
with  it  altogether — boldly  declared  that  in  “  l\>ct’s  Lorner  ”  he 
could  see  no  poetry,  while  the  great  enchantment  of  all  London 
ni  that  day,  Yauxhall,  stirred  only  his  supreme  and  utter  con¬ 
tempt.  The  wooden  bowers,  and  oil-lamps,  and  paper  flowers 
stirred  him  to  astonishment,  that  people  could  go  and  stare  at 
such  childish  things  when  they  were  not  far  from  green  fields. 
The  guides  of  John  Clare  revenged  themselves  by  declaring 
their  opinion  that  he  was  a  very  foolish  fellow.  In  London  he 
met  several  eminent  persons,  and  was  invited  to  many  distin¬ 
guished  parties,  of  which  the  best  result  was  the  kind,  sympa¬ 
thetic  friendship  of  Lord  Badstock ;  this  nobleman  was  not  of 
Clare’s  county,  but  was  induced  to  befriend  him  by  simple '  * 
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feelings  of  admiration  and  generosity;  and  a  volume  richly 
bound  with  the  inscription  on  the  titlepage — *^The  gift  of 
“  Admiral  Lord  Radstock  to  his  dear  and  excellent  friend, 
“John  Clare,  August  1st,  1822’' — speaks  of  the  terms  of 
friendship  on  which  he  stood  with  that  kind  nobleman.  Return¬ 
ing  home,  his  cottage  was  visited  by  several  distinguished 
persons. 

Tlio  poet,  at  his  huiiihle  home,  was  visited,  first  by  Lady  Fane, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Westmoreland ;  secondly,  by  Viscount 
Milton,  coming  liigh  on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of  red-coated  hiiiits- 
inen  ;  and,  finally,  greatest  of  honours,  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  The 
villagers  were  awe-struck  when  the  mighty  lord,  in  his  emblazoned 
coacli,  with  a  crowd  of  glittering  lackeys  around,  came  up  to  the  cottage 
of  Farker  Clare,  the  pauper.  Mrs.  Clare  was  utterly  territied,  for  she 
was  standing,  at  the  washing-tul>,  and  the  baby  was  crying.  Her 
greatest  |)ride  consisted  in  keej)ing  the  little  cottage  neat  and  tidy;  hut, 
us  ill-luck  would  have  it,  she  was  always  washing  whenever  visitors 
tlroj>ped  in.  The  marquis,  with  aristocratic  tact,  saved  poor  i’atty 
from  a  fresh  liumiliation.  Hearing  the  loud  voice  of  the  baby  from 
afar,  his  lordship  despatched  one  of  his  footmen  to  inquire  whether 
Clare  was  at  home.  The  man  in  jdush  carefully  advanced  to  the 
cottage  door,  and  holding  a  silk  handkerchief  before  his  line  Roman 
no.se,  summoned  John  before  him.  Old  l*arker  Clare  thereupi'ii 
hobbled  forwanl,  trembling  all  over,  and,  in  a  faint  voice,  told  the 
great  man  that  his  son  was  mowing  corn,  in  a  field  close  to  llelpstiii 
Heath,  'fliither  the  glittering  cavalcade  proceeded,  and  John  was  soon 
discovered,  in  the  miilst  of  the  other  labourers,  busy  with  his  sickle. 
Though  .somewhat  startled  on  being  addressed  by  his  lordship,  lie  wa'; 
secretly  plea.sed  that  the  interview  was  taking  place  in  the  field  instead  of 
in  his  narrow  little  hut.  It  seemed  to  him  that  here,  among  the  sheaves 
of  e<»rn,  lie  liiniself  was  somewhat  taller  and  the  noble  nianpiis  suiiie- 
what  smaller  than  within  the  four  walls  of  any  cottage  or  palace ;  ami 
this  leeling  encouraged  him  to  speak  with  less  embarrassment  to  liis 
illustrious  visitor.  His  lordship  said  lie  had  heard  rumours  that  a  new 
volume  of  poetry  was  lorthcoming,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was 
true.  Clare  replied  that  he  was  busy  writing  verses  in  his  spare 
hours,  and  that  he  intended  writing  still  more  after  the  harvest,  and 
ihiring  the  next  winter,  which  would,  probably,  result  in  another  boi»k 
with  his  name  on  the  title-page.  The  marquis  expressed  his  satisfac' 
tion  in  hearing  this  news,  and,  after  a  few  kind  w’ords,  and  a  hint  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  some  specimens,  in  manuscript,  of  the  lU’W 
publication,  took  his  farewell.  John  Clare  was  not  courtier  enough  to 
understand  the  hint  about  the  manuscripts  in  all  its  bearings.  For 
a  moment,  the  thought  Hashed  through  his  mind  of  asking  his  lordship 
^  allow  the  new  volume  to  be  dedicated  to  him ;  but  the  idea  was  a> 
iiistantaiieou.sly  crushed  by  a  remembraiiee  of  the  fatal  article  in  the 
London  in  which  it  was  said,  “  We  really  do  not  sec  what 
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noblemen  have  to  do  with  the  support  of  poets  more  than  other  people.” 
The  remark  had  left  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he  felt  its 
truth  more  than  ever  while  standing  face  to  face  with  a  great  lord, 
sickle  in  hand,  among  the  yellow  corn. 


However,  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  procure  an  annuity 
for  him  to  save  him  from  want,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  and 
Devonshire,  and  Northumberland,  and  Prince  Leopold — now 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium — and  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  were 
among  the  promoters  of  the  design.  Sir  Walter  Scott  treated 
the  poor  peasant,  we  think,  with  a  very  ungracious  contempt ; 
but  he  probably  thought  that  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
\nthdraw  so  humble  and  helpless  a  being  from  the  paths  and 
pursuits  of  toil :  and  successful  in  life  he  was  not ;  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  he  could  continue,  througli  these  years, 
lime-burning,  or  merely  hedging  or  ditching,  it  is  true  that 
he  had  acquired  tastes  and  ideas  which  had  placed  him  above 
that  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and,  with  his  friends  and  patrons, 
the  truth  slowdy  dawned  upon  his  mind  that  he  must  remain  a 
farmers  drudge  and  a  poetical  pauper,  to  })lougli  and  thresh 
— something  better  than  a  clown,  something  less  than  a  lackey 
in  uniform,  lie  too  often  had  quite  insuthcient  food ;  he  got 
into  a  habit  of  absenting  himself  from  his  family,  at  meal-times 
going  into  the  fields  and  munching  a  dry  crust ;  breaking  down 
at  last  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  although  he  did  his  best  to 
provide  meals  for  his  family,  and  usually,  somehow,  succeeded. 
Fantastic  visions  crowded  more  constantly  and  hurriedly 
through  his  brain,  his  health  failed  altogether,  and  his  mind 
began  to  fail.  From  his  sick-bed  he  tied  to  the  fields,  and  was 
found  sitting  as  in  a  trance,  in  a  favourite  hollow  oak,  his  face 
illumined  by  the  setting  sun.  But  ajjaiii  he  visited  Ijondon, 
and  was  an  involuntary  spectator  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Lord  Byron.  Returning  home,  he  attempted  to  obtain  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  assistant-gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter;  and  then 
he  tried  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  with  him  he  had  an  interview ; 
he  was  very  kind  to  him  in  manner,  but  he  supposed  that  he 
received  a  good  income  from  the  sale  of  his  books,  and  did  not 
find  till  long  afterwards,  what  was  the  truth,  that  he  received 
very  little  from  them ;  that,  in  fact,  they  had  been  of  little  use 
to  him  but  to  remove  him  from  his  station  in  life,  and  to 
harrow  his  feelings.  At  home  he  sighed  over  the  absence  of 
all  congenial  society.  “  I  live  here,’’  he  wrote  to  his  publisher, 
Mr.  Taylor,  “  among  the  ignorant  like  a  lost  man ;  ”  and  he 
^as  literally  —  through  months  and  years — starving.  The 
truth  came  out  once  when  on  an  excursion  with  Mr.  Artis,  the 
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intelligent  and  even  learned  butler  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  he 
tainted  and  fell  iroin  sheer  starvation  and  exhaustion ;  yet  his 
cottage  seemed  ’  neat  and  tidy,  and  on  his  shelves  there  were 
nianv  beautifully  bound  books,  but  they  were  mostly  presenta¬ 
tion  "copies ;  and  there  were  many  appearances  which  seemed 
to  indicate  tolerable  prosperity  to  those  who  did  not  know  how 
bitterly  poverty  (*onsuined  within.  Lord  Kadstock  urged  him 
to  obtain  a  distinct  statement  and  settlement  from  his  pub¬ 
lishers.  At  this  his  publishers  were  ofiended  ;  they  wished  to 
regard  Clare  as  an  orphan  and  protege,  to  whom  they  were  not 
responsible,  and  for  whom  they  had  already  done  sufficiently. 
Lord  Kadstock  was  not  satisfied,  and  insisted  that  even  if  Clare 
had  received  more  than  was  due  to  him,  yet  it  would  be  better 
to  furnish  regular  accounts,  and  so  to  foster  his  self-reliance ;  the 
publishers  yielded  his  point  to  the  peer,  but  at  this  juncture 
Lord  Kadstock  died,  and  Clare’s  only  really  true  friend,  able  to 
help,  was  removed.  His  publishers  then  advised  him  to  hawk 
his  own  volumes  over  the  county ;  this  step  failed,  of  course ;  it 
was  an  utter  failure,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  counselled; 
vet  some  people  no  doubt  meant  kindly  to  him,  but  they  took 
injudicious  methods  to  show  that  kindness. 

Mr.  Martin,  we  think,  writes  too  bitterly,  in  the  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  his  affection.  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  wife  of  the  i 
eminent  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  sought  to  befriend 
him,  would  have  him  visit  at  the  episcopal  palace,  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  large  party,  to  introduce  him.  The  nervous 
poet,  when  the  party  arrived,  was  found  missing.  His  whole 
nature  and  frame  were  unfitted  to  bear  such  excitements.  ^Ve 
pity  Cowper.  Have  we  no  pity  for  Clare  ?  When  he  spoke  to, 
or  was  introduced  to  a  beautiful  woman,  he  trembled  with 
nervous  excitement.  He  had,  the  reader  w  ill  say,  an  unbalanced 
being.  Yes,  all  kinds  of  beauty,  all  the  relations  of  this 
mystical  world,  became  to  him  the  magical  affinities  which  dis¬ 
turbed  him.  Is  not  this  the  very  sensation  and  faculty  of  the 
poet?  But  what  W’as  his  life  in  itself?  a  drudgery  and  a 
wretchedness,  a  hunger  and  a  want ;  a  sense  of  patronage  and 
of  benefit,  a  persistent  remembrance  on  all  hands  that  he  was  ; 
no  better  than  a  child.  Officious  friends  did  him  harm ;  of 
course  ho  w  as  proud  and  sensitive,  the  more  so  from  the  feeling  of 
his  weakness  in  the  hands  of  circumstances.  Some  man,  an 
editor,  called  upon  him,  extracting  from  him  his  trials  and  life, 
and  hastened  from  his  cottage  to  publish  and  to  profit. 

Tlio  |HX‘t  was  immensely  astonished  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
CctoKT,  he  received  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  himself  and  lu> 
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troubles.  It  was  stated  that  liis  publishers  had  robbed  him  of  the 
profits  of  his  works ;  that  some  noble  patrons,  alluded  to  in  no  coinpli- 
mentiiry  terms,  kept  feeding  him  with*  compliments,  but  left  him  to 
starve ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  The  whole  account  deeply 
hurt  his  feelings,  and  he  at  once  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  iStamford, 
contributor  to  Mr.  Clark’s  magazine.  The  letter  ran  :  My  dear 
friend, — I  am  obliged  to  write  to  you  to  contradict  the  misre{)resenta- 
tions  ill  your  paper  of  October  5th,  which  I  received  on  Saturday.  As 
long  as  my  own  afiairs  arc  misrepresented,  I  care  nothing  about  it ;  but 
such  falsehoods  as  are  bandied  about  in  this  article  not  only  hurt  my 
feelings  but  injure  me.  Mr.  Clark  in  making  these  statements  must 
have  known  that  he  w’as  giving  circulation  to  lies;  and  had  1  been 
aware  of  his  intentions  to  meddle  in  my  alTairs,  I  should  most  assuredly 
have  treated  him  as  a  foe  in  disguise.  For  enemies  I  care  nothing ; 
from  friends  I  have  much  to  fear,  it  seems.  There  never  was  a  more 
scandalous  insult  to  my  feelings  than  this  oflicious  misstatement  .... 
I  am  no  beggar;  for  my  income  is  £36,  and  though  1  have  had  no 
final  settlement  with  Taylor,  I  expect  to  have  one  directly.”  The  letter, 
after  going  into  the  details  of  his  commercial  transactions  both  with 
Mr.  Drury  and  Mr.  Taylor,  not  altogether  complimentary  to  the  former, 
ended  with  a  positive  demand  that  the  statements  made  in  the  magazine 
should  be  retracted. 

But  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  demand.  The  result  was  that 
Clare  got  more  gloomy  and  melancholy  than  ever,  hiding  himself  for 
whole  days  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  refusing  to  see  even  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends.  The  publication  of  the  unfortunate 
magazine  article  and  “  ollicious  misstatement,”  of  which  there  appeared 
no  public  contradiction,  was  likewise  not  without  efiect  upon  the  de¬ 
meanour  of  Clare’s  patrons.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  after  providing  him 
with  a  suitable  dwelling  in  an  unexpectedly  generous  manner,  subse¬ 
quently  left  him  to  Ids  fate.  Thus  the  poet  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  poverty  and  wretchedness,  until  he  could  sink  no  further. 

At  last,  after  w^ary  years,  insanity  came,  and  in  1837  he 
became  an  inmate  of  Dr.  Alienas  private  lunatic  asylum  in  the 
centre  of  Dpping  Forest;  thence,  after  several  years'  conhne- 
nient,  he  escaped.  He  was  able  afterwards  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  his  w’anderings.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
perfect  accuracy  ;  among  all  the  stories  of  the  sad  race  of  poets 
and  their  sufferings,  never  w'as  there  a  more  sad  story  told. 
Here  are  some  singular  and  pathetic  touches  in  the  writing  of 
Mr.  Martin : — 

lie  rested  for  the  night  in  an  old  barn,  on  some  trusses  of  clover, 
taking  the  singular  precaution,  before  lying  dowm,  of  placing  his  head 
towards  the  north,  so  as  to  know  in  which  direction  to  start  the  next 
morning.  Tins  day,  the  21st  of  July,  he  rose  early,  ])ursuing  Ids 
way  northward,  and  crawling  more  than  walking  along  the  road.  A 
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raan  threw  him  a  penny  which  he  used  to  get  a  glass  of  ale ;  but 
beyond  this  he  had  again  no  refreshment.  After  a  second  night,  spent 
in  the  open  air,  he  rose  once  more  to  crawl  onward,  slowly  but  steadily. 

To  stirie  the  torments  of  hunger,  he  now  took  to  the  frightful  expedient 
of  eating  grass  with  the  beasts  in  the  field.  Ihe  grass  served  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  dreadful  pains  (d  Ids  stomach,  yet  left  him  in  the  same  drowsy 
condition  in  which  he  was  before.  His  feet  were  bleeding,  the  dry 
gravel  of  the  road  having  penetrated  his  old  worn-out  shoes ;  but  he 
heeded  it  not,  and  stedhistly  pursued  his  way  northward.  Alternately 
sleeping  and  walking,  sometimes  wandering  about  in  a  circle,  lying 
down  in  ditches  at  the  roadside,  and  continuing  to  eat  grass,  together 
with  a  few  bits  of  tobacco  whicli  he  found  in  his  pocket,  he  at  length 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterborough  and  scenes  fiimiliar  to  Ins 
eye.  But  he  was  now  fast  breaking  down  under  hunger  and  fixtigne, 
having  had  no  food  for  more  than  ninety  hours.  Nearing  the  well- 
known  ]dace,  he  could  get  no  further,  but  sank  down  on  the  road,  more 
dead  than  alive.  A  great  many  people  passed — peo})le  rich  and  poor,  | 
on  foot  and  in  carriages,  in  clerical  habit  and  in  broadcloth  ;  but  not  i 
one  gave  alms,  or  even  noticed,  or  had  a  kind  word  for  the  dying  man 
at  tlie  roadside.  There  was  not  one  good  Samaritan  among  all  the 
wayfarers  from  the  rich  episcopal  city. 

At  last  there  passed  a  cart,  containing  some  persons  from  llelpston. 
They  recognised  their  old  neighbour,  although  he  was  terribly  altered, 
with  the  livid  signs  td  starvation  impressed  upon  his  face.  The 
wanderer,  in  a  faint  voice,  told  those  friends  his  tale  of  xvoc ;  but  even 
they  were  not  Christians  enough  to  lift  him  into  their  vehicle  and  take 
him  home.  All  that  they  did  was  to  give  him  a  few"  pence  ;  not  even 
placing  the  money  in  his  hand,  with,  perhaps,  a  kindly  greeting,  but 
throwing  it  at  him  from  their  cart.  The  wretched  poet  crept  along  the 
road  t<x  gather  the  coppers,  and  then  crawled  a  little  farther  on  to  a 
public-house,  where  he  procured  some  refreshment.  The  food — the 
tirst  lie  had  taken  for  nigh  four  days — enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
journey  slowly,  and  he  hobbled  on  through  Peterborough,  the  blood 
still  trickling  from  his  wounded  feet.  At  every  stone-heap  at  the 
roadside  he  rested  himself,  until  he  came  to  the  hamlet  of  Werrington, 
where  a  cart  ran  up  against  him,  out  of  which  sprang  a  woman  who 
tiHjk  him  in  her  arms.  It  was  Patty,  who  had  heard  from  the 
charitable  llelpston  jieople  that  her  husband  was  lying  on  tbe  road,  and 
had  come  in  search  of  him.  But  Clare  did  not  know"  her.  lie  refused 
«‘ven  to  take  a  seat  at  her  side,  until  he  was  told  that  she  was  his 
“  second  wife.”  Then  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  Northborough, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  July,  utterly  exhausted, 
and  in  a  state  bordering  upon  delirium. 

Here  are  some  touches  iu  his  own  lanirua^e: — 

o  o 


“  I  went  on  mile  after  mile,  almost  convinced  I  was  going  the  same 
way  I  had  come.  T  hese  thoughts  were  so  strong  upon  me,  and  doubts 
and  hopelessness  made  me  turn  so  feeble,  that  I  was  scarcely  able  to 
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walk.  Yet  I  could  not  sitdown  or  give  up,  but  sluifilcd  along  till  I 
saw  a  lamp  shining  as  briglit  as  the  moon,  which,  on  nearing,  I  found 
was  suspended  over  a  toll-gate.  Before  I  got  through,  the  man  came 
out  with  a  candle,  and  eyecl  me  narrowly  ;  but  having  no  fear  I  stopped 
to  ask  him  whether  I  was  going  northward.  He  said,  ‘  When  you  get. 
through  the  gate  you  are.’  I  thanked  liim,  and  went  through  to 
the  other  side,  and  gathered  my  old  strengtii  as  my  doubts  vanished. 
I  soon  clieered  up,  and  hummed  the  air  of  ‘Iligliland  Mary’  as  I 
went  on.  I  at  length  came  to  an  odd  liouse,  all  alone,  near  a  wood ; 
but  I  could  not  see  what  the  sign  was,  though  it  seemeil  to  stand, 
oddly  enough,  in  a  sort  of  trough,  or  spout.  There  was  a  large  porch 
over  the  door,  and  being  w’cary  I  crept  in,  and  w  as  glad  cnougli  to  find 
1  could  lie  w’ith  my  legs  straight.  The  inmates  were  all  gone  to  rest 
for  I  could  hear  them  turn  over  in  bed,  while  I  lay  at  full  length  on 
the  stones  in  the  porch.  I  slept  here  till  daylight,  and  felt  very  much 
refreshed.  1  blest  my  tw'o  wdves  and  both  their  families  when  1  laid 
down  and  when  1  got  up  in  the  morning. 

‘‘  I  have  but  a  slight  recollection  of  my  journey  between  here  and 
Stilton,  for  1  was  knocked  up,  and  noticed  little  or  nothing.  One 
night  I  laid  in  a  dyke-bottom,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  went 
asleep  for  half-an-hour.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  one  side  wet  through 
from  the  w’ater ;  so  I  got  out  and  w’ent  on.  I  remember  going  down 
a  very  dark  road,  hung  over  on  both  sides  with  thick  trees ;  it  seemed 
to  extend  a  mile  or  two.  I  then  entered  a  town,  where  some  of  the 
chamber  windows  had  lights  shining  in  them.  I  felt  so  weak  here  that 
I  was  forced  to  sit  on  the  ground  to  rest  myself,  and  while  I  sat  here  a 
coach  that  seemed  heavily  laden  came  rattling  up,  and  splashing  the 
mud  in  my  face,  wakened  me  from  a  doze.  When  I  had  knocked  the 
gravel  out  of  my  shoes  I  started  again.  There  w’as  little  to  notice,  for 
the  road  very  often  looked  as  stupid  as  myself.  I  was  often  half  asleep 
as  I  went  on. 

“  The  third  day  I  satisfied  my  hunger  by  eating  the  grass  on  the 
roadside,  which  seemed  to  taste  something  like  bread.  I  was  hungry, 
and  eat  heartily  till  I  was  satisfied ;  in  fact,  the  meal  seemed  to  do  me 
good.  The  next  and  last  day  I  remembered  that  I  had  some  tobacco, 
and  my  box  of  lucifers  being  exhausted,  I  could  not  light  my  pipe.  So 
I  took  to  chewing  tobacco  all  day,  and  cat  it  when  1  had  done.  I  was 
never  hungry  afterwards.  I  remember  passing  through  Ihickden,  and 
going  a  length  of  road  afterwards  ;  but  1  do  not  recollect  the  name  of 
any  place  until  1  came  to  Stilton,  where  1  was  completely  footsore, 
bleeding,  and  broken  down.  When  I  had  got  about  half-way  through 
the  town,  a  gravel  causeway  invited  me  to  rest  myself;  so  1  laid 
down  and  nearly  went  to  sleep.  A  young  woman,  as  I  guessed  by  the 
voice,  came  out  of  a  house,  and  said,  ‘  Poor  creature ;  ’  and  another 
more  elderly  said,  ‘  Oh,  he  sliams.’  But  when  1  got  up  the  latter  said, 

‘  Oh  no,  he  don’t,’  as  I  hobbled  along  very  lame.  1  heard  the  voices, 
but  never  looked  back  to  see  where  they  came  from.  When  I  got  near 
the  inn  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  walk,  I  met  two  young  women,  and 
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asked  one  of  them  whether  the  road  branching  to  the  right  by  the  inn 
did  not  lead  to  Peterborough.  She  said,  ‘\es.*  As  soon  as  ever  I 
was  on  it,  I  felt  myself  on  the  way  home,  and  went  on  rather  more 
cheerful,  though  I  was  forced  to  rest  oftener  than  usual. 

The  extracts  are  long,  but  were  there  ever  such  autobiographic 
sketches  penned  before  ?  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  at 
home  long,  he  was  soon  consigned  to  the  asylum  again ;  yet 
his  malady  w’as  very  harmless,  and  the  medical  men,  Fenwick 
Skrimshaw  and  William  Page,  of  Market  Deeping — mark  their 
names — w’ho  signed  the  certificate  consigning  him  for  life  to  the 
county  madhouse,  absolutely  gave  as  the  reason  for  doing  so,  the 
fact  diat  for  years  he  had  written  poetry — yes,  literally, 
in  their  language,  After  years  addicted  to  jwetical  prosing^y 
It  is  well  that  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  Bailey  are  not 
poor  and  untended  men  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  well  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  come  beneath  the  eyes  of  Skrimshaw  and  Page ; 
to  those  pleasant  men  we  are  sure  all  their  words  would  only 
seem  prosings.  Yes,  it  was,  whatever  was  the  state  of  Clarets 
mind,  it  was  his  chief  mark  of  delirium  that  he  wrote  verses. 
So  ho  was  torn  aw\iy  to  the  madhouse  ;  he  struggled  liard,  he 
wept  sore,  he  declared  he  would  rather  die  than  go,  but  he  was 
taken  away,  and  it  seems  he  was  treated  with  every  kindness 
and  consideration  ;  gladly  we  record  it,  most  gladly  and  grate¬ 
fully  wc  record  that,  although  only  eleven  shillings  a- week  was 
paid  for  his  support,  and  this  by  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  sum 
which  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  better  treatment  than  a 
pauper,  he  was  placed  in  the  best  ward,  and  among  the  private 
patients.  The  heads  of  the  asylum  did  honour  to  themselves 
as  well  as  him,  and  recognized  the  poet  in  the  pauper.  For 
tw’cnty-two  years  he  sojourned  there  ;  during  all  those  years  it 
is  said  not  one  of  all  his  great  or  little  friends  or  patrons  ever 
visited  him,  and  all  his  family  kept  aloof  from  him  ;  the  world 
left  him,  and  he,  long  before  he  left  it,  was  quite  prepared  to 
leave  the  world  ;  but  this  neglect  preyed  upon  him  ;  in  one  of 
these  moods  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following  truly  sublime 
burst  of  feeling — 

I  am  !  yet  what  I  am  who  cares,  or  knows  ? 

My  friends  forsake  me  like  a  memory  lost. 

I  am  the  sellVonsumer  of  my  woes, 

They  rise  and  vanish,  an  oblivious  host, 

Shadows  of  life,  whose  very  soul  is  lost. 

And  yet  I  am — I  live — though  I  am  toss*d 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise, 

Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dream, 

M'here  there  is  neither  sense  of  life,  nor  joys, 
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But  the  huge  shipwreck  of  loy  own  esteem 
And  all  that’s  dear.  Even  those  I  loved  the  best 
Are  strange — nay,  they  are  stranger  than  the  rest. 

I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod, 

Fur  scenes  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept; 

There  to  abide  with  my  creator,  God, 

And  sleep  as  I  in  childhood  sueetly  slept 
Full  of  higli  thoughts,  unborn.  So  let  me  lie. 

The  grass  below  ;  above  the  vaulted  sky. 

But  lucid  intervals  often  Hash  tlirougli  the  btirs  of  his  being : 
he  wrote  down  nniny  tender  lines  which  wo  wonder  have  not 
been  incorporated  in  this  volume;  but  into  our  note-book  >vc, 
many  years  since,  extracted  the  following  as  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful  : — 

BEAUTY  AND  VIRTUE. 

When  Beauty  tills  the  lover’s  eyes, 

And  lives  like  doubtful  weUher, 

Her  bosom  seems  to  sleep  with  Love — 

'I'hey  lie  like  birds  together. 

Love  finds  them  angels,  ready  made. 

So  beautiful  and  blooming ; 

But  Time  comes  in,  though  half  afraid, 

And  rudely  calls  them  Women. 

Time,  like  a  robber,  every  year 
Takes  all  the  fame  he  gives ; 

While  Beauty  only  goes  away. 

And  Virtue  only  lives. 

The  following  also,  entitled 

SIOHIN(i  FOR  RETIREMENT. 

On,  take  me  from  the  busy  crowd, 

I  cannot  bear  the  noise  ! 

For  Nature’s  voice  is  never  loud ; 

I  seek  for  quiet  joys. 

The  book  I  love  is  everywhere, 

And  not  in  idle  words  ; 

The  book  I  love  is  known  to  all. 

And  better  lore  afibrds. 

The  book  I  love  is  everywhere, 

And  every  place  the  same ; 

God  bade  me  make  my  dwelling  there, 

And  look  lor  better  fame. 

I  never  feared  the  critic’s  pen, 

To  live  by  my  renown ; 

I  found  the  poems  in  the  fields^ 

And  only  wrote  them  down» 
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And  quiet  Epping  pleases  well, 

Where  Nature’s  love  delays; 

I  joy  to  see  the  quiet  place, 

And  wait  lor  better  days. 

1  love  to  seek  the  brakes  and  fern. 
And  rabbits  up  and  down ; 

And  then  the  pleasant  Autumn  comes. 
And  turns  tncm  all  to  brown. 

To  common  eyes  they  only  seem 
A  desert  waste  and  drear ; 

To  taste  and  love  they  always  shine 
A  garden  through  the  year. 

io/v/,  Ixeep  my  love  for  quiet  joys — 

Oh  !  keep  me  to  Thy  tcill  I 
I  know  'Thy  works,  but  always  Jind 
Thy  mercies  kinder  still'' 

And 

TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

1  love  to  hear  the  Nightingale — 

She  comes  wdiere  Summer  dwells — 
Among  the  brake  and  orchis  flowers. 

And  foxglove’s  freckled  bells. 

Where  mugwort  grows  like  mignonette. 
Ami  molehills  swarm  w  ith  ling  ; 

She  hides  among  the  greener  May, 

And  sings  her  love  to  Spring. 

I  hear  her  in  the  forest  beech, 

When  beautiful  and  new  ; 

Where  cow-boys  hunt  the  glossy  leaf. 
Where  falls  the  honey-dew. 

Where  brambles  keep  the  waters  cool 
For  half  the  Summer  long; 

The  maiden  sets  her  pitcher  down. 

And  stops  to  hear  the  song. 

The  redcap  is  a  painted  bird, 

And  sings  about  the  town ; 

The  Nightingale  sings  all  the  eve, 

In  sober  suit  of  brown. 

I  knew  the  sparrow  could  not  sing, 

And  heard  the  stranger  long  ; 

I  could  nt)t  think  so  plain  a  bird 
Could  sing  so  fine  a  song. 

‘  I  found  her  neat  of  oaken  leaves. 

And  egirs  of  paler  brown, 

Where  none  would  ever  look  for  nests, 

Or  pull  the  sedges  down. 
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I  found  them  on  a  white-thorn  root, 

And  in  the  woodland  hedge, 

All  in  a  low  and  stumpy  hush. 

Half  hid  among  the  sedge. 

I  love  the  Poet  of  the  woods,  ’ 

And  love  to  hear  her  sing, — 

That,  w  ith  the  cuckoo,  brings  the  love 
And  music  of  the  Spring. 

Man  goes  hij  art  to  foreign  lands^ 

With  shiptcreck  and  decay  ; 

Birds  go  with  Nature  for  their  guide^ 

And  God  directs  their  xcaij — 

G on  of  a  thousand  worlds  on  high  ! 

Proud  men  mag  lord  and  dare  ; 

PowKR  tells  them  that  the  meanest  things 
Are  worthy  of  His  care. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  18G4,  poor  Clare  closed  his  eyes 
for  ever.  Ilis  last  words  were,  ‘‘  I  want  to  go  home.” 

Few  of  our  readers  will  know  much  of  John  Clare;  wdth  us 
he  has  long  been  a  favourite ;  those  w  ho  read  this  volume  of 
his  life  by  Mr.  Martin  w  ill  very  likely  enquire.  Who  w’as  he  ? 
w’as  he  a  poet?  what  did  he  do?  what  arc  his  claims? 
and  we  think  Mr.  ^Martin  would  have  done  wisely  had  he 
gathered  into  this  volume  some  of  the  chief  of  his  pieces, 
the  happiest  illustrations  of  his  genius  and  his  style ;  for  few' 
will  take  W'orth  upon  trust,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume 
to  inform  the  reader  adequately  whether  the  poor  unfortunate 
lime-burner  and  peasant  was  all  that  some  of  the  earlier 
criticisms  upon  his  writing  implied.  John  Clare  then  w’as,  in  a 
very  eminent  sense,  a  rural  poet ;  all  his  verses  have  the 
charm  of  rustic  life,  but  they  are  description,  informed  by 
reflection.  Bloomfield  is  rustic,  and  only  rustic.  The  sw'eet  wood¬ 
bine  and  honeysuckle  grace  of  his  verse  show's  little  of 
gardeners  training;  it  is  simply  and  only  village-like  and 
wild.  Clare  could  not  tell  a  talc  so  delightfully  as  Bloomfield  ; 
we  have  nothing  that  can  be  put  in  competition  w'ith  the  Fair 
Fag  or  the  Fakenham  Ghost,  but  on  the  other  hand,  reflection, 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  poet,  w'as  quite  wanting  to  Bloomfield; 
while  to  Clare  every  rustic  image,  every  insect,  and  bird,  and 
flower,  relieved  and  lightened  up  an  infinite  background  of 
mystery ;  as  really  as  to  Wordsw'orth  himself,  the  aureola  of 
the  mystical  glorified  everything  and  rested  everywhere ;  hence, 
often,  over  his  verses  there  is  the  brood  and  hush  of  a  deep 
solemnity  in  feeling  and  in  rhythm.  He  was  a  poor,  illiterate 
man,  but  he  had  very  much  of  Wordsw'orth’s  way  of  looking 
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at  things,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  about  them;  he  had  no 
humour,  no  freakishness  of  speech;  like  the  great  high  priest 
of  Nature,  whoso  name  we  have  mentioned,  he  had  no  disposi¬ 
tions  towards  mirth  or  trilling  witli  the  subjects  he  treated; 
he  looked  at  a  flower  or  an  insect  intensely — it  became  in  itself 
transcendent ly  glorious  and  beautitul  to  him.  We  are  neither 
praising  nor  blaming  this  attribute,  we  are  only  saying  it  was 
simply  so.  We  have  called  him  long  since  the  laureate  of 
birds'  nests— nests  often  seen,  he  is  careful  to  remind  you,  never 
touched.  We  have  the  nest  of  the  pettichap  close  to  the  rut- 
galled  waggon  road,  so  snugly  contrived,  although  with  not  a 
clump  of  grass  to  keep  it  warm,  or  shielding  thistle  spreading 
its  spears  abroad : 

•  •  *  *  a  little  hole, 

Scarcely  admitting;  e’en  two  fingers  in, 

Hard  to  discern,  the  bird’s  snug  entrance  win ; 

’T  is  lined  with  leathers,  warm  as  silken  stole. 

Softer  than  seats  of  down  for  painless  ease. 

And  full  of  eggs,  scarce  bigger  e’en  than  peas  ; 

Here’s  one  that’s  delicate,  with  spots  so  small 
As  dust,  and  of  a  faint  and  pinky  red. 

Well,  let  them  be,  and  Safety  guard  them  well — 

A  green  grasshopper’s  jump  might  break  the  shell. 

What  a  swxct  individuality  of  description  in  the  Nest  of  the 
Nightingale^  a  lengthy  and  most  charming  poem,  but  we  can 
only  quote  a  portion : — 

Aye,  as  I  live  !  her  secret  nest  is  here. 

Upon  this  white-thorn  stump  !  I’ve  searched  about 
For  hours  in  vain.  There  !  put  that  bramble  by — 

Nay,  trample  on  its  branches  and  get  near. 

How  subtle  is  the  bird !  she  started  out. 

And  raised  a  plaintive  note  of  danger  nigh, 

Kre  we  were  past  the  brambles ;  and  now,  near 
Her  nest,  she  sudden  stops — as  choking  fear. 

That  might  betray  her  home.  So  even  now 
We’ll  leave  it  as  we  found  it :  safety’s  guard 
Of  pathless  solitudes  shall  keep  it  still. 

Sec  there!  she’s  sitting  on  the  old  oak  bough. 

Mute  in  her  fe^irs  ;  our  presence  doth  retard 
Her  joys,  and  doubt  turns  every  rapture  chill. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird !  may  no  w  orse  hap  befall 
Thy  visions,  than  the  fear  that  now  dirceivcs. 

We  will  not  plunder  music  of  its  dower. 

Nor  turn  this  spot  of  happiness  to  thrall; 

For  melody  seems  hid  in  every  tlower, 

'I  hat  blossoms  near  thy  home*.  These  harebells  all 
Seem  bowing  with  the  beautiful  in  song; 

And  gaping  cuckoo-Jiower^  with  spotted  leaves^ 

Seems  blushbg  of  the  singing  it  has  heard. 
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How  curious  is  the  nest;  no  other  bird 
Uses  such  loose  materials,  or  weaves 
Its  dwelling  in  such  spots  :  dead  oaken  leaves 
Are  placed  without,  and  velvet  moss  within. 

And  little  scraps  of  grass,  and,  scant  and  spare, 

^V'hat  scarcely  seem  materials,  down  and  hair ; 

For  Iroin  men’s  haunts  she  nothing  seems  to  win. 

Yet  Nature  is  the  builder,  and  contrives 
Homes  lor  her  children’s  comibrt,  even  here. 

Where  Solitude’s  disciples  spend  their  lives 
Unseen,  save  when  a  wanderer  passes  near 
That  loves  such  pleasant  ])laces.  J)eep  adown 
The  nest  is  made  a  hermit’s  mossy  cell. 

Snug  lie  her  curious  eggs  in  number  live. 

Of  deadened  green,  or  rather  olive  brown  ; 

And  the  old  prickly  thorn-bush  guards  them  well. 

So  here  we’ll  leave  tliem,  still  unknown  to  wrong. 

As  the  old  woodland’s  legacy  of  song. 

But  all  the  birds  find  their  eggs  and  nests  beautified  in  this  rich 
mystical  halo  of  verse.  This  is  the  aspect  of  Clare’s  writing 
\ve  arc  desirous  of  noticing.  We  very  confidently  say  tluit,  ex¬ 
cepting  among  the  very  highest  masters  of  song,  such  tis  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Tennyson,  and  Cowper,  there  is  no  rural  poetry  like 
it ;  it  is  not  pastoral,  it  is  intensely  reflective.  Jk'foro  him  were 
perpetually  present  the  eternal  youth  and  eternal  mystery  of 
Nature  ;  indeed,  upon  the  eternity  of  Nature  he  writes  in  the 
following  remarkable  glints  of  mystical  rhythm.  What  a  lialf- 
instinctive,  half-observing  eye  looks  at  the  things  enumerated 
in  the  following  perception  of  the  odd  number,  ficcy  among 
natural  things : — 

Leaves,  from  eternity,  are  simple  things 
To  the  world’s  gaze — where,  lo !  a  spirit  clings 
Sublime  and  lasting.  Trampled  under  foot. 

The  daisy  lives,  and  strikes  its  little  root 
Into  the  lap  of  time  :  centuries  may  come. 

And  pass  away  into  the  silent  tomb, 

And  still  the  child,  hid  in  the  w  omb  of  time. 

Shall  smile  and  pluck  them,  when  this  simple  rhyme 
Shall  be  forgotten,  like  a  churchyard  stone, 

Or  lingering  lie  unnoticed  and  alone. 

When  eighteen  hundred  yenrsy  our  common  date. 

Grow  many  thousands  in  their  marching  state. 

Aye,  stilt  the  ehildy  with  pleasure  in  his  eye^ 

^hall  cry — the  daisy  /  a  familiar  cry — 

And  run  to  pluck  //,  in  tlie  self-same  state. 

As  when  I'ime  found  it  in  his  infant  date; 

And,  like  a  child  himself,  when  all  was  new'. 

Might  smile  with  wonder,  and  take  notice  too. 

It’s  little  golden  bosom,  frilled  with  snow. 

Might  win  e’en  Eve  to  stoop  adown,  and  show 
lier  partner,  Adam,  in  the  silky  grass, 
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This  little  gem,  that  smiled  where  pleasure  was, 

And  loving  Eve,  from  Eden  followed  ill, 

And  bloomed  with  sorrow,  and  lives  smiling  still. 

As  once  in  Eden  under  heaven’s  breath. 

So  now'  on  earth,  and  on  the  lap  of  death 
It  smiles  for  ever. —  Cowslips  of  gold  hloom^ 

Q'hat  in  the  pasture  and  the  meadow  come, 

Shall  come  whcpi  kmgs  and  anpires  fade  and  die  ; 

And  in  the  closes,  as  Time’s  partners,  lie 
As  fresh  two  thousand  years  to  come  as  now 
With  those  Jive  crimson  spots  upon  their  brow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

— Birds,  singing  lone,  fly  silent  past  a  crowd — • 

In  these  same  pastoral  spots,  which  childish  time 
Makes  dear  to  me,  I  wander  out  and  rhyme; 

What  hour  the  dewy  morning’s  infancy 
Hangs  on  each  blade  of  grass  and  every  tree. 

And  sprents  the  red  thighs  of  the  humble  hoc 
Who  ’gins  betimes  unwearied  minstrelsy; 

Who  breakfasts,  dines,  and  most  divinelg  sups^ 

With  crvrg  Jlower  save  golden  buttercups. — 

On  whose  proud  bosoms  he  will  nrver  go, 

Hut  passes  by  with  scarcely  “  how  do  ye  do,” 

Since  in  their  showy,  shining,  gaudy  cells. 

Haply  the  summer’s  honey  never  dwells. 

All  Xaturcs  wags  arc  mgsteries  !  Undless  Youth 
Lives  in  them  all,  unchangeable  as  Truth. 

With  the  odd  number  Jive,  her  curious  laws 
Play  many  freaks,  nor  once  mistake  the  cause; 

For  in  the  cowslippips  this  very  day 

Fire  spots  appear,  w  hich  Time  wears  not  away, 

Nor  once  mistakes  in  counting — look  within 
Each  pip,  and  five,  nor  more  nor  less,  are  seen. 

So  trailing  bindweed,  with  its  pinky  cup. 

Five  leaves  of  paler  hue  go  streaking  up. 

And  many  a  bird  too  keeps  the  rule  alive, 

Laying  five  eggs,  nor  more  nor  less  than  five. 

But  flowers,  how  many  own  that  mystic  power ; 

M’itb five  leaves  ever  making  up  the  flower! 

The  Jive  leaved  grass,  mantling  its  golden  cup 
Of  rtowers--/?re  leaves  make  all  for  which  1  stoop. 

The  briony,  in  the  hedge,  that  now'  adorns 
'I’he  tree  to  w  hich  it  clings,  and  now'  the  thorns. 

Owns  fire  starred  pointed  leaves  of  dingy  white; 

Count  w  hich  I  w  ill,  all  make  the  number  right. 

The  spreading  goose  grass,  trailing  all  abroad 
In  leaves  of  silver  green  about  the  road — 

Fire  leaves  make  everg  blossom  all  along. 

I  stoop  for  mang,  none  are  counted  wrong. 

’’fis  Nature’s  wonder,  and  her  Maker’s  will, 
ho  bade  Earth  he,  and  Order  ow  ns  him  still. 

As  that  superior  Power,  who  keeps  the  key 
Of  wisdom,  and  of  might,  through  all  eternity. 

c  think  these  passages  will  abundantly  vindicate  our  ex- 
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pression  of  the  deeply  reflective  and  sweetly  subtle  character  of 
Clare^<^  poetry.  Sixteen  years  since  we  expressed  ourselves  in 
a  criticism  upon  it,  than  which  we  really  can  find  no  words 
of  our  own  transcendent  in  expression  now,  and  will  take  the 
freedom  to  ask  our  readers  to  read  it. 

Clare  writes  as  Gilbert  White  would  have  written  had  he 
been  a  poet.  He  threads  his  way  through  all  Nature’s  scenery 
with  a  quiet  meditation  and  reflection  ;  and  frequently  those 
reflections,  if  not  the  result  of  profound  thought,  yet  bear  the 
stamp  of  profound  beauty.  Clare’s  life  is  in  the  country.  There 
are  those  who  study  the  country,  and  read  the  volume  of  the 
town  by  its  side ;  there  are  those  wdio  bring  to  the  study  of  the 
country  extensive  readings  and  learning ;  there  are  those  who 
make  each  scene  of  country  life  only  the  key  to  their  own 
imaginations,  and  move,  indeed,  very  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
original  thought ;  but  Clare  takes  the  country  literally  as  it  is;  he 
brings  to  it  no  learning,  no  historical  suggestions ;  he  seeks  in 
the  country  none  of  the  monuments  of  haughty  human  grandeur; 
he  unfolds  no  political  philosophy  ;  he  seeks  no  high  idealiza¬ 
tion  ;  he  takes  the  lesson  lying  on  the  surface,  and  frecpiently 
it  is  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it  alfects  us  to  tears.  The  lields 
of  Nature  arc  not  so  much  a  study  to  which  he  retires,  or  an 
observatory  which  he  mounts  ;  they  are  rather  a  book  which  lie 
reads,  and,  as  he  reads,  turns  down  the  page.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  expect,  after  this,  what  we  do  actually  liiid,  an 
extreme  homeliness  of  style  and  thought ;  we  mean  homeliness 
in  its  highest  and  best  sense,  not  lowness,  nor  vulgarity — the 
very  reverse  of  all  these.  Clare  w'alks  through  the  whole  world 
around  him  with  the  impression,  that  he  cannot  go  where 
‘  universal  love  smiles  not  around.’  His  whole  soul  is  a  1‘ountain 
of  love  and  sensibility,  and  it  wells  forth  in  loving  verse  for  all 
and  to  all  creatures.  The  lessons  of  his  verses  may  be  described 
as  coming,  rather  than  being  sought ;  Ibr  they  grow  up  before 
him;  he  does  not  dig  for  them,  and  therefore  his  ]<oems  are 
rather  fancies  and  feelings  than  imaginations.  He  throws  his 
whole  mind,  with  all  his  sensitiveness,  into  the  country  ;  yet  not 
so  much  docs  he  hang  over  its  human  life  as  the  life  ()f  Nature, 
the  love  and  the  loveliness  of  this  beautiful  w'orld.  Traditional 
tales  he  does  not  narrate.  A  bird’s  nest  has  far  more  attraction 
to  his  eyes  than  the  old  manor-house  or  the  castle.  The  life 
ot  the  cottage,  too,  is  a  holy  life  for  him  ;  his  home  is  there,  and 
every  season  brings,  day  by  day,  its  treasures  of  enjoyment  and 
uf  peace  to  him.  In  a  new  and  noble  sense  all  his  poems  are 
pastorals  ;  he  sings  of  rural  loves  and  trystings,  hopes  and  joys. 
He  never,  indeed,  loses  himself,  as  many  have  done,  in  vague 
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generalities,  for  he  has  been  a  keen  observer  of  the  ways  of 
Nature;  he  knows  her  face  in  all  its  moods,  and  to  him  that 
face  IS  always  cheerful.  Dthcr  poets  go  out  into  the  walks  of 
Nature  to  spend  a  holiday  ;  they  love  her,  but  to  see  her  is  an 
fK'casional  })leasure  ;  but  to  Clare  it  is  an  every-day  existence. 
He  has  no  holiday  with  Nature  ;  he  walks  with  her  as  friend 
with  friend.  Other  jx)ets  select  a  river,  or  a  mountain,  and 
individualize  it ;  but  to  Clare  all  are  but  parts  of  the  same  lovely 
Home,  and  as  every  part  of  the  home  is  endeared — the  chair, 
the  shelf,  the  lattice,  the  wreathing  flower,  the  fire-place,  the 
table — so  is  every  object  in  Nature  a  beloved  object,  because  the 
whole  is  beloved.  Other  poets  entertain,  as  they  enter  the 
avenues  of  Nature,  a  most  solemn  awe  and  dread  :  we  have  said 
that  Clare  never  forgets  himself  in  low  coarseness,  so  neither  does 
he  ever  shrink  or  shiver  beneath  the  dread  of  an  overawing 
presence  ;  he  walks  with  Nature  as  an  angel  walks  with  good¬ 
ness — naturally,  cheerfully,  fraternally. 

“  Fancy,  Feeling,  and  Reflection,  these  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  verses  before  us.  ^lost  rural  poets  have  indulged  merely 
in  the  Feeling,  but  the  Feeling  has  not  been  sufficiently  sensitive 
or  profound  for  Reflection,  and  the  mind  has  not.  been  active 
enough  for  Fancy.  That  is  rich  and  aerial  humour  of  our  poet, 
in  which  ho  enters  into  the  life  of  an  insect.  Insects,  which  to 
nianv  are,  have  been,  and  will  be,  simply  an  annoyance,  arc  to 
him  fairies,  with  coloured  hoods  and  burnished  wings,  disguised 
in  a  sort  of  splendid  masquerade,  rocked  to  sleep  in  the  smooth 
velvet  of  the  pale  hedge-rose,  or  slumbering  like  princes  in  the 
heath-beirs  ])urple  hood,  secure  from  rain,  from  dropping  dews, 
in  silken  beds  and  j)ainted  hall ;  a  jolly’  and  a  royal  life  this 
seems,  this  band  of  j)lavfellows  mocking  the  sunshine  on  their 
glittering  wings,  or  drinking  golden  wine  and  metheglin  from 
the  cup  of  the  honey  ed  flower.  It  is  in  a  deeper  mood  that  the 
IMoughman  reflects  upon  the  eternity  of  Nature;  round  the 
simplest  things  in  Nature,  to  his  ey’e,  there  is  entwined  a  spirit 
sublime  and  lasting  :  the  daisy,  trampled  under  foot,  strikes  its 
root  into  the  earth,  and  in  the  distant  centuries  of  time  the 
child  will  clap  its  tiny  hands  with  pleasure,  and  cry,  ‘A  daisy!' 
— its  golden  bosom,  frilled  with  snow,  will  be  the  same,  as 
bright  as  when  Fve  stooped  to  pluck  it  in  Eden.  Cowslips  of 
golden  bloom  will  come  and  go  as  fresh  two  thousand  y’cars 
hence  as  now ;  brooks,  bees,  birds,  from  age  to  ago,  these  will 
sing  on  when  all  the  ambitious  things  of  earth  shall  have  passed 
away’ ;  and  not  only’  the  fact  continues,  but  the  fact  in  the  same 
form  ;  for  (.  hire,  like  Audubon,  is  not  content  to  be  merely 
sentimental :  he  fixes  his  ey’e  on  the  properties  and  ever-recur¬ 
ring  my’stcries  of  Nature  ;  ‘  all  Nature's  way’s  are  mysteries.' " 
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But  liow — while  wc  read  such  verses  and  regard  them  not 
merely  as  melodious  pieces  of  verso-writing,  but  as  the  visions 
of  a  being  with  an  eye  tremblingly  alive  and  visionary  in  every 
nerve  and  pore ;  an  eye  gifted  with  a  second  sight  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  a  feeling  sensitive,  not  merely  to  every  rude  blow,  hut 
even  to  the  brush  of  every  breezy  gossamer — how  our  alfec- 
tionateness  and  tender  a])preciation  deepcui  for  one  who  coidd 
not  look  upon  the  meanest  thing  without  being  brought  into  a 
sense  of  feeling  relationship  and  aiiinity  with  it.  Sometimes, 
as  we  have  said,  such  tenderness  found  itself  excited  by  an  insect ; 
and  his  little  piece  on  Insects  almost  leads  one  to  think  tliat 
he  could  write  with  perfect  freshness,  and  freedom,  and  delight¬ 
ful  experimental  case,  an  Insect’s  Autobiography. 

These  linv  loiterers  on  the  barley’s  heard,  . 

And  happy  units  of  a  numerous  herd 
Of  playfellows,  the  laughing  Summer  brings, 

Mockinj^  the  sunshine  on  their  j^litterinj>:  wings, 

I  low  merrily  they  erce]),  and  run,  and  tly  ! 

No  kin  they  bear  to  labour's  driuhj^ery, 

Smoothihoj  the  velvet  of  the  pale  hedjje-rose ; 

And  where  they  tly  for  dinner  no  one  knows — 

'fhe  dew-dro])s  feed  them  not — they  love  the  shine 
Of  noon,  whose  suns  may  briii"  them  g)lden  wine. 

All  day  they’re  playiii"  in  their  Sunday  dress — 

When  nig:ht  reposes,  for  they  can  do  no  less; 

Tlien,  to  the  heath-bell’s  purple  hood  they  tly, 

And  like  to  princes  in  their  slumbers  lie. 

Secure  from  rain,  and  dropping  dews,  and  all, 

In  silken  beds  and  roomy  ])aiiited  hall. 

So  merrily  they  spend  their  summer-day, 

Now  in  the  corn-fields,  now  the  new-mown  hay. 

One  almost  fancies  that  such  hnp])y  thinL'‘s, 

With  coloured  hoods  and  richly  burnished  win^s, 

Arc  fairy  folk,  in  splendid  mas(juerade 
Disguised,  as  if  of  mortal  folk  afraid, 

Keeping  their  joyous  pranks  a  mystery  still, 

Lest  glaring  day  should  do  their  secrets  ill. 

How  feelingly,  and  with  what  individuality,  he  describes  the 
universal  love  for  the  Ilobin ;  and  surely  we  tire  not  wrong  in 
attributing  an  accent  of  especial  pathos  to  the  last  two  lines  wx* 
quote : — 


I  low  many  arc  the  lowly  minds 
That  hear  and  welcome  thee  anew ; 

Not  taste  alone,  but  humble  hinds 
Delight  to  sec  and  praise  thee  too. 

The  veriest  clown  beside  his  cart 

Turns  from  his  song  with  many  a  smile, 

To  see  thee  from  the  hedgerow  start 
To  sing  upon  the  stile. 
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The  maidt  n  marked,  at  day’s  decUne, 

Thee  in  the  yard,  on  broken  plough, 

And  slops  her  song  to  listen  thine, 

Milking  the  brindled  cow. 

Thy  simple  faith  in  man’s  esteem 
From  every  heart  hath  favour  won; 

Dangers  to  thee  no  dangers  seem ; 

Thou  seem’st  to  court  them  more  than  shun. 

The  clown,  in  Winter,  takes  bis  gun. 

The  barn-door  flocking  birds  to  slay, — 

Yet,  shouldst  thou  in  the  danger  run. 

He  turns  his  tube  away. 

(io  where  one  will — in  every  spot 
Thy  little  welcome  mates  appear, 

And,  like  the  daisy’s  eonunon  lot, 

Thou’rt  met  with  everywhere. 

’Tis  wrong  that  thou  shouldst  be  despised. 

When  these  gay,  tickle  birds  appear; 

They  sing  when  Summer  flowers  are  prized — 

'riiou  at  the  dull  and  dying  year. 

Well !  let  the  heedless  and  the  gay 
Bepraise  the  voice  of  louder  lays. 

The  joy  thou  steal' st  from  sorrow's  day 
Is  more  to  thee  than  praise. 

How  these  qualities  atlected  him  may  be  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  from  his  first  volume  ;  they  read  as  though  rather  the 
result  of  the  artiiice  and  culture  of  verse,  but  are,  in  reality, 
among  liis  verv  earliest — so  soon  the  innate  melody  of  his 
nature  manipulated  language  to  that  winning  refrain  which 
bids  rhyme  to  bear  to  the  ear  the  cadence  of  music. 

TO  AN  INSIONIFICANT  FLOW’ER 
OHSCl'UELY  HLOOMINO  IN  A  LONELY  WILD. 

And  though  thou  seem’st  a  weedling  wild, 

Wild  and  neglected  like  to  me. 

Thou  still  art  dear  to  Nature’s  child. 

And  1  will  stoop  to  notice  thee. 

For  oft,  like  thee,  in  wild  retreat, 

.Yrray’d  in  humble  garb  like  thee, 

There’s  many  a  seeming  weed  proves  sweet, 

.Vs  sweet  as  garden  flowers  can  be. 

And,  like  to  thee,  each  seeming  weed 
Flowers  unregarded;  like  to  thee, 

Without  improvement,  runs  to  seed. 

Wild  and  neglected,  like  to  me. 
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Home  Happiness, 

And,  like  to  thee,  when  Beauty’s  cloth’d 
In  lowly  raiment  like  to  thee, 

Disdainful  Pride,  by  Beauty  loath’d. 

No  beauties  tliere  can  ever  see. 

•  *  •  • 

Yet  when  I’m  dead  let’s  hope  I  have 
Some  friend  in  store,  as  I’m  to  thee. 

That  will  tind  out  my  lowly  «;frave. 

And  heave  a  sigh  to  notice  me. 

It  was  Isaac  Taylor,  we  believe,  who  said  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Clare's  first  volume,  that  no  poet  of  our  country  has 
shown  greater  ability,  under  circumstances  so  hostile  to  its 
development."  We  believe  this  is  as  true  now  as  then,  although 
w’e  have  in  our  recollection  the  strong  and  beautiful  instances  of 
Robert  Nicoll,  and  Thomas  Miller,  Gerald  ^[assey,  and  many 
other  names  we  mention  \vith  love  and  lionour.  No  w  riter  of 
Englisli  verse,  of  wdiom  we  have  any  know  ledge,  ever  fought  a 
w’ay  from  an  obscurity  so  utterly  pitiable,  ho])eless,  and 
wretched.  As  to  Burns,  his  circumstances  arc  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  mentioned  as  lowdy  by  the  side  of  Clare's  ;  with  a  thorough 
Scotch  education,  wdiich  implied  some  knowdedge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  home  in  a  Scotch  farm,  and  a  birth])laee  amidst 
the  mountain  majesties  and  stern  grandeurs  of  the  North,  what 
parallel  could  be  drawm  with  such  an  education  as  that  w  e  have 
described — with  such  an  early  home,  and  wdth  a  birthplace  cer¬ 
tainly  not  especially  calculated  to  give  poetic  inspiration  P  Most 
unhappy,  most  life-long  WTetclied,  most  outcast  and  desi)ised, 
most  ungratefully  treated  of  all  the  lowdy  children  of  song  ! 

As  w’c  wu’ite  this  article  there  lie  before  us,  not  only  Mr. 
Martin’s  biography,  but  wx  have  taken  dow'ii  from  our  book¬ 
shelves,  w’e  believe,  all  the  volumes  Clare  ever  ])ublished.  We 
have  read  his  life,  and  renewed  our  old  impressions  wdth  those 
volumes  before  us\  As  a  poet  and  wuiter  their  author  ought  to 
have  met  wdth  a  better  fate,  and  to  have  received  a  more  kindly 
notice,  but  w^e  trust  the  fate  of  this  man  may  be  a  w^arning  to 
scare  aw'ay  all  youth  from  the  preserves  of  poetry.  \\"e  have 
taken  down  these  volumes  because  we  believe  that  justice  lias 
never  been  aw^arded  to  them,  yet  they  w'ould  form  a  swTet 
volume  of  rural  verses  if  any  publisher  could  be  induced  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  their  publication ;  far  inferior  verses  have 
secured  a  permanent  place  in  our  language.  Poetry  of  tender¬ 
ness,  and  of  home,  of  pensive  reflection,  and  of  natural  de¬ 
scription,  do  not  all  combine  in  the  follow  ing  P — called 

HOME  HAITINEHS. 

Like  a  thing  of  the  desert,  alone  in  its  glee, 

I  make  a  small  home  seem  an  empire  to  me ; 
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Like  a  bird  ia  the  forest,  whose  world  is  its  nest, 

Mj  home  is  my  alL  and  the  centre  of  rest. 

Let  Ambition  stretch  OTer  the  world  at  a  stride. 

Let  the  restless  py  rollm;?  away  with  the  tide, 

1  look  on  life’s  p.easores  as  follies  at  b^t. 

And,  like  snnset,  feel  calm  when  I’m  pyui^  to  rest. 

I  sit  be  the  fire,  in  the  dark  winter’s  mkht. 

While  the  cat  cleans  her  face  with  her  foot  in  deiiehr, 
And  the  winds  ail  a^ld.  with  rude  clatter  and  din 
Shake  the  windows,  like  robbers  who  waat  to  come  in; 
Or  else,  from  the  cold  to  be  bid  and  away. 

Be  the  brhrbt  barnin?  fire  see  my  cbtldren  at  play, 
Making  booses  of  cards,  or  a  coach  of  a  chair. 

While  1  sit  enjoying  their  happiness  there. 

I  walk  roond  the  orchard  on  sweet  summer  eres, 

.And  rub  the  perfume  from  the  black-currant  leares. 
Which,  like  the  eeranium.  when  touched,  leave  a  smell 
That  Lad's^love  and  sweet-briar  can  hardly  e\cel. 

1  watch  the  places  grow,  all  begemmed  with  the  shower, 
That  fitters  like  pearls  in  a  suo-shloy  hour, 

.And  bear  the  pert  robin  just  whistle  a  tune. 

To  cheer  the  lone  hedger  when  labour  is  done. 

Joys  come  like  the  grass  in  the  fields  springing  there, 

Without  the  mere  toil  of  attention  or  care ; 

They  come  of  themselves,  like  a  star  in  the  sky, 

Acd  the  brighter  they  shine  when  the  cloud  passes  by. 

I  wish  but  tor  little,  acd  find  it  all  there. 

Where  peace  gises  its  faith  to  the  home  of  the  hare, 

Who  Would  else,  osercowc  bv  her  fears,  run  awav 

•  • 

From  the  shade  of  the  fiower  and  the  breeze  of  the  day. 

O  the  out-of-door  blessings  of  leisure  for  rae ! 

Health,  riches,  and  joy!— it  includes  them  ail  three. 
There  Peace  comes  to  me — I  have  faith  in  her  smile — 
She’s  my  playmate  in  leisure,  my  comfort  in  toil; 

There  the  short  pasture-grass  hides  the  lark  on  its  nest. 
Though  scarcely  so  high  as  the  grasshopper  s  breast ; 

And  there  its  moss-ball  hides  the  wild  honey-bee. 

And  there  joy  in  plenty  grows  riches  for  me. 

Far  away  from  the  world,  ita  delusions  and  snares — 
hose  words  are  but  breath,  and  its  breathing  but  cares,— 
Where  trouble’s  sown  thick  as  the  dews  of  the  morn, 

One  can  scarce  set  a  foot  without  meeting  a  thorn — 

There  are  some  view  the  world  as  a  lightly  thrown  ball. 
There  are  some  look  on  cities  like  stones  in  a  wall — 
Nothing  more.  There  are  others.  Ambition’s  proud  heirs. 
Of  whom  1  have  neither  the  courage  nor  cares. 

So  I  sit  on  my  bench,  or  enjoy  in  the  shade 
My  toil  as  a  pasture,  while  using  the  spade  ; 

.My  tancy  b  free  in  her  pleasure  to  strav, 

Making  voyages  round  the  whole  world  in  a  day. 
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I  fatlier  hooi€wmforcs  where  care^  never  ^w. 

Like  mAana,  the  hesveos  rain  down  with  the  dew. 

Till  I  see  the  tired  hedger  bend  wearily  by. 

Then  Uke  a  tired  bird  to  my  comer  1  dy. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  ail  the  pages  of  our 
pet&sant  poet  have  an  equal  bt;i^uty  and  purity  of  verse  and 
description.  He  wrote  very  much — he  wrote  too  much.  It 
was  remarkably  easy  to  him  to  dnd  corresponding  verse  for  hU 
ideas.  Sometimes  the  ear  U  otfended  by  too  homely  an  ex¬ 
pression,  but  the  sense  is  usually  strong  and  clear,  and  the 
imagery  is  delicate  and  perfect.  He  is  a  true  painter — he  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  severe  one :  in  spite  of  his  tender  nature  and 
his  many  sorrows,  a  cheerful  and  subdued  glow  of  happy  light 
pLivs  over  his  pages.  He  had,  whatever  else  was  wanting,  the 
sense  to  write 

Thouzh  low  my  lot,  my  wish  is  won. 

My  hopes  are  few  and  staid ; 

All  1  thought  life  would  do  is  done. 

The  last  request  is  msde. 

If  I  have  foes,  no  foes  I  fear. 

To  fate  I  live  resigned ; 

I  have  a  friend  I  value  here, 

.\nd  ihat*s  a  quiet  mind. 

While  yet  he  read  small  incidents  by  the  bright  light  of 
truth  and  instruction,  as  when  he  writes, 

os  AX  IXrAXT  KILLED  BY  LUJUTNIXO. 

.\s  fearless  as  a  cherub’s  rest. 

Now  safe  above  the  clouds, 

.\  babe  lay  on  its  mother  s  breast 
When  thunders  roared  aloud. 

It  started  not  to  bear  the  crash, 

Bat  held  its  little  hand 
Vp.  at  the  li£:htmng*s  fearful  flash, 

To  catch  the  burning  brand. 

The  tender  mother  stayed  her  breath 
In  more  than  grief  awhile. 

To  think  the  thing  that  brought  its  death 
Should  eause  her  babe  to  smile. 

Ave,  it  did  smUe  a  heavenly  smile 
To  see  the  lightning  play ; 

.Well  might  she  shriek  when  it  turned  pale, 

.\ud  yet  it  smiled  in  clay. 

O  woman !  the  dread  storm  was  given 
To  be  to  each  a  friend ; 

It  took  thy  infant  pure  to  heaven, 

Left  thee  impure,  to  mend. 
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Thui  Providence  mU  oft  appear 
Prom  Ood'i  own  mouth  to  preach : 

Ah  !  would  we  were  as  prone  to  hear 
As  Mercy  is  to  teach  ! 

Of  course  it  was  in  him  also  to  find  the  pensive  teachings  of 
nature  and  of  time ;  and  change,  as  many  of  his  verses  especi¬ 
ally  bear  testimony,  touched  him  by  its  sad  autumn  hues  of 
surprise  and  fear.  Are  there  not  many  who  will  be  able  to 
receive  the  impression  cast  by  such  verses  as — 

DECAY. 

O  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

For  Fancy’s  visions  all  unfitting; 

I  hardly  know  her  face  again. 

Nature  herself  seems  on  the  flitting. 

The  fields  grow  old  and  common  things. 

The  grass,  the  sky,  the  winds  a-blowing  ; 

And  spots,  where  still  a  beauty  clings. 

Are  sighing  “  going  !  all  a-going  ! 

O  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

1  hardly  know  her  face  again. 

The  bank  with  brambles  overspread, 

And  little  molehills  round  about  it. 

Was  more  to  me  than  laurel  shades, 

With  paths  of  gravel  finely  clouted; 

And  streaking  here  and  streaking  there, 

Through  shaven  grass  and  many  a  border. 

With  rutty  lanes  had  no  compare. 

And  heaths  were  in  a  richer  order. 

But  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

1  hardly  know  her  face  again. 

I  sat  beside  the  pasture  stream. 

When  Beauty’s  self  was  sitting  by. 

The  fields  did  more  than  Eden  seem. 

Nor  could  I  tell  the  reason  why. 

I  often  drank  when  not  a-dry, 

To  pledge  her  health  in  draughts  divine ; 

Smiles  made  it  nectar  from  the  sky, 

Love  turned  e’en  water  into  wine. 

O  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

1  cannot  find  her  face  again. 

The  snn  those  mornings  used  to  find, 

Its  clouds  were  other-country  mountains, 

And  heaven  looked  downward  on  the  mind, 

Like  groves,  and  rocks,  and  mottled  fountains. 

Those  heavens  are  gone,  the  mountains  grey. 

Turned  mist — the  sun,  a  homeless  ranger* 

Pursues  alone  his  naked  way, 

Unnoticed  like  a  very  stranger. 

O  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

Nor  love  nor  joy  is  mine  again. 


Verses, — Decay, 


Love*s  sun  went  down  without  a  frown, 
For  very  joy  it  used  to  grieve  us ; 

I  often  think  the  West  is  gone, 

Ah,  cruel  Time,  to  undeceive  us. 

The  stream  it  is  a  common  stream, 
Where  we  on  Sundays  used  to  ramble, 
The  sky  hangs  o’er  a  broken  dream, 

The  bramble’s  dwindled  to  a  bramble ! 
0  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

1  cannot  find  her  haunts  again. 


Mere  withered  stalks  and  fading  trees, 

And  pastures  spread  with  hills  and  rushes. 
Are  all  my  fading  vision  sees ; 

Gone,  gone  are  rapture’s  Hooding  gushes  I 
When  mushrooms  they  were  fairy  bowers. 
Their  marble  pillars  over-swelling. 

And  Danger  paused  to  pluck  the  flowers. 
That  iu  their  swarthy  rings  were  dwelling. 
Yes,  Poesy  is  on  the  wane. 

Nor  joy,  nor  fear  is  mine  again. 


Aye,  Poesy  hath  passed  away. 

And  Fancy’s  visions  undeceive  us  ; 

The  night  hath  ta’en  the  place  of  day, 

And  why  should  passing  shadows  grieve  us 
I  thought  the  flowers  upon  the  hill 
Were  flowers  from  Adam’s  open  gardens  ; 

But  I  have  had  my  summer  thrills^ 

And  I  have  had  my  heart's  rewardings. 

So  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

I  hardly  know  her  face  again. 


And  Friendship  it  hath  burned  away, 
Like  to  a  very  ember  cooling, 

A  make-believe  on  April  day. 

That  sent  the  simple  heart  a-foolinj 
Mere  jesting  in  an  earnest  way. 
Deceiving  on  and  still  deceiving ; 
And  Hope  is  but  a  fancy-play. 

And  joy  the  art  of  true  believing  : 
For  Poesy  is  on  the  wane, 

O  could  1  feel  her  faith  again  ! 


And  now  we  close  our  notice  of  a  departed,  neglected,  for¬ 
gotten  poet ;  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  his  name, 
feeling  that  we,  perhaps,  fulfil  the  hope,  already  quoted  from 
his  first  volume  : — 

Yet  when  I’m  dead,  let’s  hope  I  have 
Some  friend  in  store^  as  I' tn  to  thee^ 

That  will  find  out  my  lowly  grave^ 

And  heave  a  sigh  to  nottee  me. 
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The  extracts  we  have  made  will  be  at  once  an  appendix  to 
Mr.  Martin's  volume,  while  they  will  justify  our  own  wish 
expressed  above,  that  he  had  somewhat  enlarged  his  book,  and 
increased  its  value,  by  comprehending  within  it  a  general 
selection  from  the  now-forgotten,  unnoticed,  and,  we  suppose, 
never-to-be-reprinted,  writings  of  the  poor  peasant. 

Finally,  we  trust  that,  in  whatever  circumstances  the  poor 
poet  closed  his  eyes  and  days,  we  have -shown  that  they  judged 
rightly  who  demurred  to,  and  departed  from,  Earl  Fitzwilliam's 
stem  verdict  for  leaving  him  to  lie  in  a  pauper's  grave ;  and 
we  shall  be  glad  if  his  faithful  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mossop, 
the  excellent,  amiable,  and  admirable  vicar  of  Helpston — in 
whose  study  we,  sixteen  years  ago,  received  a  number  of  the 
first  painful  particulars  of  Clare's  life — with  other  friends, 
shall  he  able  to  rear  some  modest  monumental  stone  in  place  of 
the  nameless  mound  beneath  the  sycamore- tree.  AVe  suppose 
that  Helpston  never  produced  anything  very  remarkable  be¬ 
fore;  and  Northamptonshire,  though  rich  in  peers,  has  not 
been  so  fertile  in  genius  that  she  can  afiord  to  forget  even  so 
lowly  a  singer.  As  to  Earl  Fit z william,-  we  are  quite  aware 
that  from  his  ancestors  Clare  had  received  much  of  that  order 
of  kindness  which,  while  it  confers,  never  forgets  to  glove  the 
hand  in  conferring.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  Clare  was  a  pen¬ 
sioner  on  Earl  Fit z william's  estate,  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
preceding  earl,  when  he  died.  It  looks  as  though  he  were  very 
glad  to  find  a  pensioner  struck  from  his  roll.  Should  this 
poor  notice  meet  his  eye,  we  will  respectfully  commend  to  him 
certain  lines  written  by  the  poor  lunatic  himself,  in  one  of  those 
lucid  intervals  of  sublimity  and  beauty — lines  suggested,  we 
suppose,  by  some  such  ruggedness  of  behaviour  as  that  w  ith 
which  he  treated  the  venerable  corpse  of  the  Northamptonshire 
peasant. 


THE  MODESTY  OF  GREAT  MEN. 


Great  men  are  always  kind,  however  rare, 

And  more  like  common  men  than  others  are. 

The  poor  man  saw-  the  King  and  wondered  on 
To  find  him  only  like  his  neighbour  John. 
Greatness  will  live  with  kindness  everywhere — 
The  sun  shines  brighter  when  the  days  are  clear: 
Time  mellows  fruit,  and  suns  bring  on  the  flowers. 
And  greatness  lives  with  kindness  in  all  hours ; 
Fame  makes  them  giants  w  ith  her  idle  praise. 
Though  common  men  at  home,  like  common  days ; 
But  pride  is  ever  low,  and  will  deride — 


It  nothing  knows,  for  ignorance  is  pride. 

Pride  would  be  great,  but  Folly  laughs  aloud, 
^ind  Pride  sinks  down  to  nothing  in  the  crowd] 
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II. 

PALGRAVE^S  CENTRAL  ARABIA.* 

WE  have  in  these  two  very  remarkable  volumes  another 
illustration  of  that  persistent  spirit  of  determination  which 
breaks  through  the  obstacles  and  barriers  of  travel,  and  lays 
open  to  the  eyes  of  us,  who  are  securely  and  comfortably  settled 
at  home,  the  secrets  of  unexplored  countries,  and  strange  and 
unfamiliar  tribes  of  wandering  people.  Mr.  Palgrave  prefixes 
to  his  pair  of  delightful  volumes  an  admirable  map,  which 
explains,  at  a  glance,  his  interesting  route  from  Gaza,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  leaving  Palestine  far  behind  him ;  crossing  the 
desert  to  Djowf,  on  through  the  Nefood  or  Sand-pass,  through 
Djebel,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Kaseem,  into  the  great  country 
of  the  Nejed ;  again,  across  the  dreary  desert  of  Dahna  to  llof- 
hoof,  to  Kalleef,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  crossing 
it,  touching  Persia ;  then  reerossing  it,  and  skirting  it  to  tho 
famed  Ormuz ;  then  skirting  the  sea  of  Oman  to  Sohar  and 
Mascat,  where  ho  bids  farewell,  for  the  present,  to  his  travels. 
The  mention  of  all  these  names,  and  of  this  country,  shows  how 
interesting,  and,  as  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge, 
how  valuable  these  volumes  must  be.  AVe  boast  that  European 
travellers  in  general,  and  English  more  particularly,  have  thrown 
open  the  gates  of  all  the  concealed  and  secret  countries  of  tho 
earth ;  but  volumes  like  Mr.  Palgrave’s  compel  us  to  a  more 
modest  mode  of  speech.  Such  volumes,  as  we  read  them,  really 
seem  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  Immense  tracts  of 
territory,  the  names  of  towns,  districts,  almost  or  entirely  un- 
,  known  to  us ;  the  names  of  kings  and  imperial  persons,  with 
.their  ministers,  of  w^hom  we  never  heard  before,  and  of  whom, 
but  for  tho  stray  traveller,  we  never  should  have  heard,  but 
very  important  in  their  own  estimation,  and  holding  powers  of 
life  and  death  at  will  over  multitudes  of  trembling  subjects ; 
pictures,  also,  of  regions  of  peace  unbroken,  undisturbed  by  the 
great  agitations  which  shake  our  scenes  of  teeming  population  and 
industry;  scenes  of  marvellous  bigotr}%  where  sects  of  extremest 
Mahomraedans  live,  and  curse  all  rival  creeds,  or  lower  shades 
of  opinion,  and  describe,  and  map  out,  and  inherit  Paradise  for 
themselves  with  a  venom  towards  their  opponents,  and  a  self- 

*  Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia 
(1862-63).  By  William  Ciiftbrd  Palgrave,  late  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment,  Bombay,  N.  1.,  2  vols.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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complacency  towards  themselves,  which  assure  us  that  the  | 
Record^  the  Morning  Advertiser^  and  the  Tablet^  have  their  like  I 

and  counterpart  in  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  In  lact,  it  J 

is  a  good  while  since  we  alighted  upon  a  volume  of  travels  so  S 

j)ainlully,  thrillingly,  and  yet  delight^lly  new,  as  these  two  | 

volumes.  We  gather  that  during  his  journey  Mr.  Palgrave  I 
was  a  Jesuit ;  the  public  prints  have  informed  our  readers  that  I 
he  has  now  quitted  the  Society  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  His 
iDovemente  and  adventures  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
reserve  and  power  of  simulation  we  are  accustomed  to  asso-  i 
ciate  with  the  members  of  that  body.  For  his  purposes  he  was 
compelled  to  travel  disguised,  and  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
medical  man,  the  whole  journey.  The  whole  story  is  a  perfect 
romance  of  travel.  It  is  told  by  a  gentleman  who  brings  with 
him  rare  qualifications ;  but  to  a  traveller  most  enviable  and 
desirable  ones:  the  more  acute  or  profound  reflections  of  the 
passing  observer,  or  the  historical  and  ethnological  philosopher; 
a  mind  stored  itself  with  refreshing  memories  of  our  own  clas¬ 
sical  poets,  and  able  to  enjoy  and  to  indicate  the  more  obvious 
or  subtle  poetry  of  language,  or  description  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed ;  a  liveliness  of  narrative,  Avith  a 
frequent  pleasantry,  breaking  into  wit,  certainly  humour, — all  1 
these  mental  characteristics,  conjoined  to  the  freshness  of  interest, 
Indonging  to  undescribed  and  almost  unknown  places,  combine 
to  produce  volumes  which  must  take  and  hold  a  very  high  rank 
among  the  stories  of  the  achievements  of  modern  travel,  while 
wo  think  they  will  also  hold  a  not  less  important  place  in  giving 
exactness  to  their  department  of  geographic  science.  The 
reader  soon  perceives  from  the  first  pages  that  whatever  amuse¬ 
ments  may  meet  the  traveller  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  or 
may  be  recited  here  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  peruse  the 
volumes,  it  was  scarcely  as  an  amusement  that  the  traveller 
himself  set  forth.  But  why  should  we  say  so  ?  That  which 
we  call  amusement  is,  to  our  inferior  natures,  adventure,  with 
strange,  and  sometimes  not  over-trustworthy  comrades,  silent 
Arab  companions,  and  Bedouins,  on  swift  and  noiseless  camels, 
speeding  stealthily  along  through  the  gloom,  without  disturb¬ 
ing  its  stillness,  by  the  gleaming  white  moon-beam,  neces- 
^rily  preferred  as  a  companion  to  the  fierce  glare  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  day.  Conceive  our  traveller  thus  setting  forth  in  the  dress 
of  an  ordinary  middle-class  traveller  of  Inner  Syria,  a  long 
stout  blouse  of  Egyptian  hemp,  the  somewhat  doubtful  luxury 
of  loose  cotton  drawers,  coloured  head-kerchief,  girt  by  head  • 
bands,  and  Iwse  red  leather  boots  for  the  feet;  the  camels,  how¬ 
ever,  containing  the  disgmse  of  a  travelling  doctor,  a  little  better 
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fitted  than  that  we  have  desribed,  to  give  credit  to  his  medical 

!)ractice.  One  firm  comrade  and  companion  he  seems  to  have 
lad,  a  native  of  Coela  Syria,  who  sometimes  passed  for  Mr. 
Palgrave's  pupil,  sometimes  for  his  brother-in-law,  and  some¬ 
times  for  a  retail  merchant ;  also,  he  had  a  comrade  not  so 
trustworthy  or  comfortable,  the  chief  of  liis  Bedouin  com¬ 
panions,  a  member  of  a  powerful  clan,  and  near  kin  to  its 
chiefs ;  but  who  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  robbery  and 
pillage,  had  kept  his  hand  in  now,  and  thus,  by  a  supplementary 
murder  or  two,  his  position,  little  better  than  that  of  an  outlaw 
of  his  tribe, — lean,  swarthy,  thin  compressed  lips,  grey  eyes,  of 
that  shade  which  implied  that  he  might  quite  illustrate  in  his 
own  person  the  fallacy  of  that  pleasant  fiction  about  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  Bedouin  good  faith ;  in  fact,  a  charming  companion  for  a 
desert  ride.  With  his  dresses,  upon  his  camel,  our  traveller  con¬ 
cealed  a  variety  of  medicines  and  instruments  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising,  as  occasion  might  arise,  his  skill ;  also  some  large 
sacks  of  coffee  in  the  saddle-bags,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  an  introduction  to  a  little  commerce — any  means  to  sec 
countries,  or  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  people.  8o  they  set 
forth  on  their  journey  over  the  great  land  seas.  Travellers 
correct  our  impressions  of  animals.  Livingstone  corrected  our 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  lion  ;  the  monarch  of  animals  has 
never  stood  quite  so  high  in  our  estimation  since.  Mr.  Pal  grave 
corrects  our  impressions,  and  puts  down  our  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  camel.  ‘‘  He  has  heard,^^  he  says,  a  good  deal  about 
**  the  docility  of  the  camel ;  if  docile  means  stupid,  well  and 
**  good ;  in  such  a  case,  the  camel  is  the  very  model  of  docility;’^ 
in  fact,  draws  a  portrait  of  a  most  unamiable  beast,  and  even 
maintains  that  those  philosophers  are  right,  wLo  ascribe  the 
revengeful  character  of  the  Arabs  to  the  great  share  the  flesh 
and  milk  of  the  camel  have  in  their  sustenance.  The  camel 
and  his  Bedouin  master  have  such  obvious  points  of  resemblance, 
that  ho  did  not  think  an  Arab  of  Shomer  far  in  the  wrong 
when  he  once  heard  him  say,  “God  created  the  Bedouin  for  the 
camel,  and  the  camel  for  the  Bedouin.’^  Our  readers  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  this  little  addition  to  the 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CAMEL. 

If  the  epithet  “  docile”  is  intended  to  designate  an  animal  that  takes  an 
interest  in  its  rider  so  far  as  a  beast  can,  that  in  some  way  understands 
his  intentions  or  shares  them  in  a  subordinate  fashion,  that  obeys  from 
a  sort  of  submissive  or  half  fellow-feeling  with  his  master,  like  the  horse 
and  elephant,  then  I  say  that  the  camel  is  by  no  means  docile,  very 
much  the  contrary ;  he  takes  no  heed  of  his  rider,  pays  no  attention 
whether  he  be  on  his  back  or  not,  walks  straight  on  when  once  set  a 
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going,  merely  because  he  is  too  stupid  to  turn  aside ;  and  then,  should 
some  tempting  thorn  or  green  branch  allure  him  out  of  the  jiath,  con¬ 
tinues  to  walk  on  in  this  new  direction  simply  because  he  is  too  dull  to 
turn  biM'k  into  the  right  roa<l.  His  only  care  is  to  cross  as  much  pas¬ 
ture  as  he  conveniently  can  while  pacing  mechanically  onwards;  ami  for 
eflTi'cting  this  his  long  flexible  neck  sets  him  at  great  advantage,  and  a 
hard  blow  or  a  downright  kick  alone  has  any  intluencc  on  him  whether 
to  direct  or  imjH'l.  lie  will  never  attempt  to  throw  you  oil*  his  back, 
such  a  trick  lieiug  far  beyond  his  limited  comprehension ;  but  if  you  fall 
olV,  he  will  never  dream  of  stojiping  for  you,  and  walks  on  just  the  same, 
grazing  while  he  goes,  without  knowing  or  caring  an  atom  what  has 
Injcoine  of  you.  If  turned  loose,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  will 
never  tiiul  Iiis  way  back  to  his  accustomed  home  or  j»asture,  and  the  lirst 
coiner  who  picks  him  up  will  have  no  particular  shyness  to  get  over; 
Jack  or  Tom  are  all  the  same  io  him,  and  the  loss  of  his  (dd  master  and 
of  Ins  former  cumeline  companions  gives  him  no  regret  and  occasions  no 
endeavour  to  lind  them  again.  t)no  only  symptom  will  he  give  that  he 
is  aware  of  his  rider,  and  that  is  when  the  latter  is  about  to  mount  him, 
for  on  such  an  oirasion,  instead  of  addressing  him  in  the  Style  of  old 
llalaam’s  more  intelligent  beast,  “  Am  not  1  thy  camel  njuui  w  hich  thou 
hast  ridden  ever  siiuH*  I  was  thine,  unto  this  day  ?”  he  will  bend  back 
his  long  snaky  neck  towards  his  master,  open  his  enormous  jaws  to  bite 
if  he  dared,  and  roar  out  a  tremendous  sort  of  groan,  as  if  to  conij)lain 
of  some  entirely  new  and  unparalleled  injustice  about  to  be  done  him. 
In  a  Word,  he  is  from  first  to  last  an  nndomesticated  ainl  savage  animal, 
rendered  serviceable  by  stupidity  alone,  w  ithout  much  skill  on  his  master’s 
part  or  any  co-operation  on  liis  own,  save  that  of  an  extreme  passive¬ 
ness.  Neither  attachment  nor  even  habit  impress  liim ;  never  tame, 
though  not  wide  awake  enough  to  be  exactly  wild. 

One  passion  alone  he  pos.sesses,  namely  revenge,  of  which  he  furnishes 
many  n  hideous  example,  while  in  carrying  it  out  he  sliows  an  nnex- 
ptvttnl  degree  of  far-tlnuighted  malice,  united  meanwliilc  with  all  the 
cold  stnpitlity  of  his  usual  character.  One  instance  of  this  I  well 
rememl>er  ;  it  occurred  hard  by  a  small  town  in  the  plain  of  lla’albec, 
wluTe  1  was  at  tin*  time  residing.  A  lad  of  about  fourteen  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  camel,  laden  with  wex^d,  from  that  very  village  to  another 
at  half  an  hour’s  distance  or  so.  As  the  animal  loitered  or  turned  out 
of  the  way,  its  conductor  struck  it  repeatedly,  and  harcier  than  it  seems 
to  h.ive  thought  he  had  a  right  to  do.  But  not  finding  the  occasion 
favourable  for  taking  immediate  quits,  it  “  bode  its  time  ;  ”  nor  was  that 
time  long  in  coming.  A  few  days  later  the  same  lad  had  to  reconduot 
the  lH‘a>^,  but  unladen,  to  his  own  village.  When  they  were  about  half 
wa>  on  til-  road,  and  at  some  ilistance  from  any  habitation,  the  camel 
suddenly  slopjH.Hl,  lookeil  delilH*rately  round  in  everv’  direction  to  assure 
itself  that  no  one  was  w’ithin  sight,  and,  finding  the  road  far^and  near 
clear  of  passers-by,  made  a  step  forward,  seized  the  unlucky  hoy’s  head 
in  its  In  wist  rolls  mouth,  and  lifting  him  up  in  the  air  flung  him  down 
again  on  the  earth  with  the  upper  part  of  his  skull  completely  torn  ofl, 
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’  anil  his  brains  scattered  on  tlio  ground.  Having  thus  satisfied  its  re¬ 
venge,  tlio  brute  quietly  resumed  its  pace  towards  the  village  as  though 
nothing  were  the  matter,  till  some  men  who  had  observed  the  whole, 
though  unfortunately  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  allbrd  timely 
help,  came  up  and  killed  it. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  transfer  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers  the  pleasures  'which  even  flush  these  pages,  while  wo 
read  the  various  descriptions  which  pass  before  us  of  desert  lite; 
It  is  true,  huge  undulations  of  sand,  and  j)rogress  across  the 
inhospitable  and  dreary  Nefood,  the  passing  on  all  day  in  the 
midst  of  such  objectless  wildernesses,  or  even  the  arrival  at 
nightfall  to  where  the  lights  glimmer  out  from  Bedouin  tents, 
or  the  Arab  watch-fires  of  wandering  shepherds  were  kindled, 
do  not  seem  as  though  a  very  attractive  route  is  furnished,  either 
to  the  reader  or  the  wanderer — this  constant  treading  on  like 
men  in  an  enchanter’s  labyrinth,  fated  always  to  journey  and 
never  to  advance  ;  but  it  must  have  had  its  pleasures,  deep  and 
glorious,  to  the  traveller.  To  us,  also,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  fancy 
ourselves  along  wdth  him  w’hen  amidst  such  scenes.  The  coffee 
is  served  and  the  dates  are  eaten,  while  chat,  or  eloquent  re¬ 
ticence,  both  'in  the  genuine  Arabic  of  the  interior,  go  on  ;  and 
in  all  the  extreme  elegance  and  grace  of  language,  texts  from 
the  Koran  are*  recited — not  one  of  the  niceties  or  inflexions 
glossed  or  slurred  over. 

Town  or  desert,  our  space  is  too  brief  to  permit  much 
effort  to  transfer  the  spirit  of  these  pages.  Well  can  w'e  believe 
our  writer  when  he  says,  ‘‘How  many  of  those  I  know*  w'ould 
“  give  half  their  having  to  be  present  in  such  scenes  and  in  such 
“  localities  ;  ”  for  if  the  morninc:  beheld  our  band  setting  forth 

%  •  m  '  ^  •  •  •  ^9 

on  their  journey  through  regions  as  un])romising  as  we  have 
described,  toiling  amid  the  sands  till  daylight  breaks,  the  strag¬ 
gling  companions  all  beheld  like  black  specks  here  and  there 
on  their  vigorous  dromedaries  ;  yet  the  evening  brought  them 
to  scenes  not  wanting,  we  suppose,  in  pleasure,  more  than  to  us 
— they  are  wanting  in  picturesqueness.  “  Perhaps  the  cookery 
would  hardly  have  passed  muster  in  the  Palais  Royal — thin 
“  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  dates,  small  onions  with  chopped 
“  gourds ;  then  comes  the  coffee,  and  W’c  sit  awhile  and  smoke 
‘‘  our  pipes  in  the  open  air.  I  need  not  say,”  says  our  wTiter, 
**  how  lovely  are  the  summer  evenings,  how’  cool  the  breeze,  how 
**  pure  the  sky  in  these  mountainous  districts.” 

Provisions  laid  in  at  some  town — dates  and  flour — w^ater- 
skins repaired,  and  then  up  in  the  morning  while,  “Venus  shines 
like  a  drop  of  melted  silver  on  the  slaty  blue,”  and  away  oyer 
the  drear  Northern  sand-hills  and  sand-mounds,  covered  with 
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the  ghada  bush,  the  earners  favourite  food,  again.  Not  always, 
however,  either  in  matters  of  law  or  in  matters  of  religion,  are 
the  notions  of  these  Arab  people  very  nice  or  refined.  Here  is  a 
queer  picture  of  administrative  justice,  which  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  that  reverence  is  always  very  supreme  among  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  Djowf: — 

A  lawyer  would  have  but  an  indifferent  chance  of  livelihood  in  Arabia, 
where  every  one,  the  very  Bedouins  included,  has  eloquence  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  enough’to  defend  his  own  cause ;  and  the  chicanes  of  courts 
would  be  of  little  purpose  in  such  an  assembly,  though  bribery  is  not 
always  absent  nor  unsuccessful.  I  was  much  amused  by  the  simplicitj 
and  straightforwardness  of  all  parties  in  these  tribunals ;  a  court- 
martial  is  complicated  in  comparison.  But  when  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  chances  to  bo  a  Bedouin,  wo  have  a  thorough  comedy ;  the 
following,  for  instance. 

One  day  my  comrade  and  myself  were  on  a  visit  of  mere  politeness  at 
the  castle,  the  customary  ceremonies  had  been  gone  through,  and  busi¬ 
ness,  at  first  interrupted  by  our  entrance,  had  resumed  its  course.  A 
l^iouin  of  the  Ma’az  tribe  was  pleading  his  cause  before  Hamood,  and 
accusing  some  one  of  having  forcibly  taken  away  his  camel.  The  go¬ 
vernor  was  seaU‘d  with  an  air  of  intense  gravity  in  his  corner,  half 
leaning  on  a  cushion,  while  the  Bedouin,  cross-legged  on  tlie  ground  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  within  six  feet  of  his  person,  flourished  in  his  hand  a 
large  reaping-hook,  identically  that  which  is  here  used  for  cutting 
grass.  Energetically  gesticulating  with  this  graceful  implement,  he  thus 
ehallenged  his  judge’s  attention.  “You,  Hamood,  do  you  hear?" 
(stretching  out  at  the  same  time  the  hook  towards  the  governor,  so  as 
:ilm(»8t  to  reach  his  body,  as  though  he  meant  to  rip  him  open);  “  he 
has  taken  from  me  my  camel ;  have  you  called  God  to  mind  ?  ”  (again 
putting  his  weapon  close  to  the  unflinching  magistrate);  the  camel 
is  my  camel ;  do  you  hear  ?  *’  (with  another  reminder  from  the  reaping- 
hook)  ;  “  he  is  mine,  by  God’s  aw'ard  and  yours  too ;  do  you  hear, 
child  ?  and  so  on,  while  Hamood  sat  without  moving  a  muscle  of  face 
or  limb,  im|H'rtiirbable  and  impassible,  till  some  one  of  the  counsellors 
tpiieted  the  plaintiff,  with  **  llemember  God,  child ;  it  is  of  no  con- 
siMpience,  you  shall  not  l>e  wronged.”  Then  the  judge  called  on  the 
witnesses,  men  of  the  Djowf,  to  say  their  say,  and  on  their  confirmation 
of  the  Bedouin’s  statement  gave  orders  to  two  of  his  satellites  to  search 
for  and  bring  before  him  the  accused  party;  while  he  added  to  the 
Ma’azeo,  “  All  right,  daddy,  you  shall  have  your  own ;  put  your 
confidence  in  God,”  and  composedly  motioned  him  back  to  his  place. 

As  we  read,  wo  seem  to  have  renewed  to  us,  in.  many  places 
w’hero  our  traveller  pauses,  more  of  the  singular,  romantic,  and 
simple  primeval  life  than  we  have  been  introduced  to  since, 
when  we  were  boys,  wo  read  Bruce’s  Wanderings  in  Abyssinia, 
A  simple  kind  of  government  is  that  of  Total  in  Hayel.  The 
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monarch  of  the  Nejed  terrltoiy,  as  he.  sits  and  administers 
justice  in  the  gate,  or  extends  his  kindness  and  courtesy  to  the 
disguised  physician ;  we  seem  to  be  making  the  acquaintance 
of  some  such  prince  as  we  have  dreamed  of  in  wanderings  in 
the  Happy  Valley — a  kind  of  Haroun-al-Raschid.  Of  course, 
the  traveller  was  not  permitted  to  pursue  his  journey  always,  to 
reside  in  cities  and  in  courts,  unsuspected  ;  there  were  enemies 
who  regarded  him  as  a  spy,  although  it  was  but  a  suspicion — but 
Arabs  are  suspicious  and  jealous — he  exposed  himself  often  to 
very  imminent  danger,  had  it  been  known  that  he  was  but  a 
“  Christian  dog/*  He  was,  however,  desirous  of  finding  out  the 
real  tenets  and  practices  of  his  various  hosts  through  whoso 
midst  he  passed,  not  only  Mahommedan  and  Wahhabee,  but  of 
those  uncircumcised  wanderers,  the  Solibahs — the  lasting  record 
of  Syrian  or  Arabian  Christianity.  But  these  were  not  regions 
where  it  was  desirable  to  wear  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve,  and  as 
our  traveller  went  along  through  the  dusky  cities  of  tents,  till  oc- 
cassionally  some  brighter  spot,  like  Ilayel,  fair  as  the  curtains  of 
Solomon,  gave  him  a  few  days*  quiet  and  resting-place,  while 
the  men  of  Kaseem  chatted  and  laughed,  and  merchants  con¬ 
versed,  and  Meccans  quarrelled,  and  Bedouins  rode  reserved  and 
lonely,  scorning  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  not  trusting  each 
other  much,  while  negroes  ran  after  the  horses,  constantly 
getting  loose,  and  women,  wrapped  up  from  head  to  foot  in 
large  Indigo-blue  dresses,  looking  extremely  like  inanimate 
bundles  to  be  taken  to  market  somewhere,  talking  to  nobody  as 
nobody  talked  to  them.  Our  wanderer  also  was  compelled  to 
reticence  not  much  less  than  his  Bedouin  companions.  His 
adoption  of  the  medical  disguise  was  taken  in  deference  to  his 
principles  of  honour.  It  seems  he  held  some  time  a  debate 
within  his  mind  whether  he  should  not  rather  adopt  the  disguise 
of  a  Darweesh  ;  this  was  rejected,  we  are  glad  to  say,  which 
proves  that  he  was  not  a  very  faithful  Jesuit.  The  travellers 
of  that  order  have  acted  lies  in  all  disguises,  and  hence  he 
may  now  escape  unrebuked  for  that  disguise  which,  in 
Lower  Nejed,  he  assumed  :  feigning  a  religion  he  himself  did 
not  believe,  performing  with  scrupulous  exactitude,  as  of  the 
highest  and  holiest  import,  practices  he  ridiculed,  and  which 
he  intended  to  hold  up  to  the  ridicule  of  others.  Turning, 
for  weeks  and  months  together,  the  most  sacred  and  awful 
bearing  of  a  man  towards  his  Creator  into  a  deliberate  and 
truthless  mummery,  he  may  well  say,  ‘‘  all  this  seems  hardly 
**  compatible  with  the  character  of  a  European  gentleman,  let 
“  alone  a  Christian.*^  He  preferred  rather  to  trust  himself 
With  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Eastern  customs  and  Eastern 
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language;  with  circumspection  and  guardedness  in  word  and 
deed  ;  with  a  serious  purjx^se,  a  stout  heart,  a  good  conscience, 
and  with  what  assuredly  he  could  not  have  reckoned  on  as  his 
coinjxinion  in  the  Darweesh  disguise,  the  protection  of  Him  in 
whose  hand  are  the  ends  of  the  earth.  ^Ve  must  not  halt  with 
him  in  Bereydah,  nor  stop  among  his  friends,  the  Arabs  and  the 
Persians,  there.  We  push  forward  to  Iliad,  lie  cofrects  a 
popular  mistake  with  reference  to  the  dromedary : — 

It  may  1x3  well  to  make  my  readers  aware  once  for  all  of  the  fact 
that  the  jK){)ular  home  idea  of  a  dromedary  having  two  humps,  and  a 
camel  one,  or  t'ice  versa  (for  I  have  forgotten  which  of  the  animals  is 
supplied  with  a  duplicate  boss  in  coloured  picture-books),  is  a  simple 
mistake.  The  camel  and  the  dromedary  in  Arabia  are  the  same  iden¬ 
tical  genus  and  creature,  excepting  tnat  the  dromedary  is  a  high-bred 
camel,  and  the  camel  a  low-bred  dromedary,  exactly  the  same  distinc¬ 
tion  which  exists  l>etwcen  a  race-horse  and  a  hack ;  both  are  horses,  but 
the  one  of  blood,  the  other  not.  The  dromedary  is  the  race-horse  of  his 
sj>ecies,  thin,  elegant  (or  conii)aratively  so),  tine-haired,  light  of  step, 
easy  of  pace,  and  much  more  enduring  of  thirst  than  the  woolly,  thick- 
built,  heavy-footed,  ungainly,  and  jolting  camel.  But  both  and  each  of 
them  have  only  one  hump,  placed  immediately  behind  their  shoulders, 
where  it  serves  as  a  tixing-point  for  the  saddle  or  burden.  Owing  to 
this  similarity,  they  are  often  confounded  in  the  common  appellations  of 
“  IhiaVecr’’  or  “  Nok,”  male  or  female  camels,  though  yet  more  often 
the  dromedary  enjoys  his  special  title  of  “  hejeen”  or  dolool.”  For 
the  two-humped  beast,  it  exists  indeed,  but  it  is  neither  an  Arab 
dromedary  nor  camel ;  it  belongs  to  the  Persian  breed,  called  by  the 
Arabs  “  Bakhtee”  or  Bactrian.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  specimen  of 
it  at  the  Zoological  (iardens,  and  thither  who  chooses  may  go  and 
have  a  look  at  it,  only  let  him  not  ])rofane  the  name  of  “  dromedary” by 
applying  it  to  the  clumsy,  coarse-haired,  upland  Persian  beast  before 
him.  To  see  real  live  dromedaries,  my  readers  must,  I  fear,  come  to 
Arabia,  for  these  animals  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  not 
even  in  Syria  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  contemplate  the  species  in  all  its 
beauty  must  prolong  his  journey  to  ’Oman,  the  most  distant  corner  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  which  is  for  dromedaries  wdiat  Nejed  is  for  horses, 
Cachemire  for  sheep,  and  Thibet,  I  believe,  for  bulldogs. 

The  route  to  Riad  is,  as  usmil,  to  readers,  however  it  may 
be  to  travellers,  dcliglittul.  Travelling,  of  course,  by  night, 
our  physician  had  the  advantage  of  the  moon — Canopiw 
glittering  in  all  his  splendour  in  the  south,  Orion  just  about 
to  rise,  the  moonshine  gleaming  among  bushes  and  foliage,  and 
here  and  there  a  mass  of  dark  foliage,  indicating  a  village; 
but  the  romance  wears  down  as  the  travelling  goes  on,  and, 
between  darkness  and  drow’siness,  w’o  flounder  into  the  village 
of  lunisoyduh,  like  drunken  men,  shouting  and  spla8hing*^lhr 
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we  manage  to  find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  deep  water-channels 
and  standing  maize.  As  soon  as  we  stumble  through  to  a  piece 
of  dry  land,  we  scarcely  wait  to  enter  the  higli  village  gate, 
but  fling  ourselves  down  on  the  ground,  without  further  ques¬ 
tion,  to  sleep.  Two  hours  of  a  morning  nap,  after  a  long  niglit’s 
journey,  are  equal  to  six  hours  at  any  other  time.  The  rising 
sun  awakes  us,  and  now  wo  wash  hands,  faces,  and  feet — wo 
none  of  us  have  any  stockings  to  wash — in  a  tank,  by  the  side 
of  which  we  find  we  have  been  sleeping  ;  and  then  amidst  the 
staring  villagers,  inviting  us  each  to  come  in  and  partake  of 
coftbe,  we  pass  on  to  the  house  of  the  head  man  of  the  place, 
who  invites  us  to  breakfast  in  his  garden.  ,  Hero  our  traveller 
tells  us  how,  amidst  the  fig-trees,  and  orange-trees,  and  pome¬ 
granates  and  peaches,  and  stone-rimmed  water-courses,  and 
shrubberies,  carpets  were  spread  under  an  overshadowing 
group  of  palms ;  and  whilg  the  great  repast  was  getting  ready, 
melons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  were  piled  up  to  “  wet  the 
“whistle.^^  A  beautiful  tea-urn  was  })roduced,  worthy  of  an 
English  drawing-room,  and  a  beautiful  Persian  pipe  or  Nar- 
gheelah,  silver-mounted  and  elegantly  adorned ;  by-and-bye, 
in  good  time,  came  the  sheep — the  victims  of  the  banquet — 
killed,  skinned,  and  boiled,  and  served  up  'with  rice  and  eggs,  and 
the  other  delicacies  of  the  season.  Then  comes  another  period 
of  repose,  thanks  to  the  host ;  and,  once  more,  beneath  the 
night,  away  on  the  journey  to  Itiad.  Put,  how’ever  we  may 
loiter  by  the  way,  we  cannot  loiter  so  long  as  W’e  could  wish  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers  :  while  the  camels  plough 
slowly  through  the  night — the  'weary  night — wading  iq)  and 
down  through  the  sand,  often  to  their  knees,  no  landmark  to 
direct  the  W'ay,  no  symptom  of  a  track,  the  stars  the  only 
compass  and  guide,  till,  halting,  they  gathered  together  heaps 
of  the  ghada,  and  other  desert  shrubs,  to  light  blazing  fires ; 
then  lying  down  to  sleep  till  the  rising  sun  tipped  the  yellow 
mountains,  and  they  resumed  their  w’ay ;  then  sometimes 
through  little  islets  of  vegetation  and  human  life,  or  oases 
untenanted  save  by  birds  and  gazelles,  or  through  what  seemed 
a  storm-driven  sea  of  fire,  the  ocean  siind  in  the  red  light  of  the 
afternoon.  Even  in  this  wdld  desert,  however,  sensual  men 
cannot  hold  their  lives  in  balance  and  awe  beneath  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  hence,  as  they  left  Zulphah 
and  its  Solibah  tents,  occurred  the  following  little  comedy : 

A  very  pretty  girl  of  tlie  trihe  played  oiX  tliis  morning  a  trick  too 
characteristic  for  omission.  Its  victim  was  tlic  old  Na’ib,  who  w'as  now 
up  and  taking  his  draught  of  early  tea.  The  young  lady,  accompanied 
l>y  two  of  her  relatives,  coutrived  to  conic  aud  go  backwards  and  for- 
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wards  before  the  Persian  group,  till  her  glances  had  fairly  wounded 
Mohammed-* Alee’s  heart.  He  engaged  her  in  a  long  and  endearing 
conversation,  and  ended  by  a  proposal  of  marriage.  The  family  with 
well-aflfected  joy  gave  a  seeming  assent,  and  accordingly  when  at  last 
we  climbed  our  dromedaries  to  pursue  our  journey,  behold  the  dark-eyed 
gipsy -featured  nymph  with  an  elderly  Solibah  relation,  perhaps  her 
father,  both  mounted, on  scraggy  camels,  alongside  of  the  Na’ib,  who 
with  looks  of  unutterable  tenderness  was  making  the  handsomest  ofl'ers 
to  his  future  bride.  These  she  received  with  becoming  bashfulness,  and 
for  half  an  hour  of  the  way  bantered  her  enamoured  Strephon  to  her 
heart’s  content ;  till  on  our  making  a  brief  halt  for  breakfast  at  the 
verge  of  the  town-gardens,  she  pretended  to  recollect  I  know  not  what 
valuable  left  behind  at  the  Solibah  camp,  and  went  back  with  her  kins¬ 
man  to  fetch  it,  after  giving  a  woman’s  promise  of  a  speedy  return.  The 
deluded  swain  tarried  in  hope,  and  made  us  all  tarry  in  impatience  for 
nearly  two  hours  ;  but  neither  bride  nor  bridesman  reappeared,  and  the 
Na’ib  had  to  console  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  half-dozen  spouses 
(1  had  it  from  himself)  who  awaited  him  on  his  return  home  to  Meshid 
’Alee,  as  he  slowly  and  sadly  remounted  his  dromedary,  and  added 
another  chapter  to  the  long  collection  of  anecdotes  which,  like  most  bad 
men,  he  loved  to  recount  about  the  deceitfulness  of  the  fair  sex. 

On  his  way  to  Iliad,  Mr.  Palgrave  eiitertains  us  with  an 
account  of  the  Wahhabees;  indeed  we  know  of  no  work  in 
which  we  are  brought  into  a  closer  knowledge  of  their  history, 
their  personal  character,  and  proselyting  tendencies.  The 
Wahhabees  are,  as  our  readers  perhaps  know,  the  most  extreme 
and  orthodox  of  ^lohammedans.  It  is  their  faith  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  mind  and  conception  of  Mahomet  in  its  most  mon¬ 
strous  and  repulsive  form  ;  their  predestinarianism  is  in  the 
last  degree  horrible.  According  to  them,  when  God  resolved 
to  create  the  human  race,  he  took  into  his  hands  a  mass  of 
earth — the  same  whence  all  mankind  were  to  be  formed,  and  in 
which  they,  after  a  manner,  pre-existed — and  then,  having 
divided  the  chxl  into  two  equal  portions,  he  threw  the  one  half 
into  Hell,  exclaiming,  “  These  to  eternal  fire,  and  I  care  not!** 
and  the  other  half  to  Heaven,  saying,  “  These  to  Paradise,  and 
1  “  care  not  I  ** 

Commentary  would  here  be  superfluous.  But  in  this  wc  have  before  ni 
tlie  adequate  idea  of  predestination,  or,  to  give  it  a  truer  name,  pre-damna¬ 
tion,  held  and  taught  in  the  school  of  the  Coran.  Paradise  and  hell  are 
at  once  totally  independent  of  love  or  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  merits  or  demerits,  of  good  or  evil  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the 
creature ;  and,  in  the  corresponding  theory,  rightly  so,  since  the  very 
actions  which  we  call  good  or  ill-deserving,  right  or  wrong,  wicked  or 
virtuous,  are  in  their  essence  all  one  and  of  one,  and  accordingly  merit 
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neither  praise  nor  blame,  punishment  or  recompense,  except  and  simply 
after  the  arbitrary  value  which  the  all-regulating  will  of  the  great 
despot  may  choose  to  assign  or  impute  to  them.  In  a  word.  He  burns 
one  individual  through  all  eternity  amid  red-hot  chains  and  seas  of 
molten  fire,  and  seats  another  in  the  plenary  enjoyment  of  an  everlasting 
brothel  between  forty  celestial  concubines,  just  and  equally  for  his  own 
good  pleasure,  and  because  He  wills  it. 

Here  we  have  the  pervading  idea,  the  central  figure,  the 
master  or  mother  thought,  the  keystone  of  Islam,  as  Mahomet 
conceived  it,  and  as  the  Wahhabees  understood  it.  Some  have 
attempted,  have  dared  to  find  some  analogy  between  this 
horrible  creed  and  Christianity ;  but  this  also  shows  us  how  it 
is  that  the  Koran  is,  as  Lord  Houghton  has  w'ell  said,  “  a 
“  written  book  in  a  dead  man's  hand  ;  "  while,  on  the  contrary, 
says  our  author  : — 

But  Christianity  with  its  living  and  loving  God,  Begetter  and  Be¬ 
gotten,  Spirit  and  Movement,  nay  more,  a  Creator  made  creature,  the 
Maker  and  the  made  existing  in  One,  a  Divinity  communicating  itself 
by  uninterrupted  gradation  and  degree  from  the  most  intimate  union  far 
off  to  the  faintest  irradiation,  though  all  that  It  has  made  for  love  and 
governs  in  love ;  One  who  calls  Ilis  creatures  not  slaves,  not  servants, 
but  friends,  nay  sons,  nay  gods — to  sum  up,  a  religion  in  whose  seal  and 
secret  “  God  in  man  is  one  with  man  in  God,”  must  also  be  necessarily  a 
religion  of  vitality,  of  progress,  of  advancement.  The  contrast  between 
it  and  Islam  is  that  of  movement  with  fixedness,  of  participation  with 
sterility,  of  development  with  barrenness,  of  life  with  petrifaction.  The 
first  vital  principle  and  the  animating  spirit  of  its  birth  must  indeed 
abide  ever  the  same,  but  the  outer  form  must  change  with  the  changing 
days,  and  new  offshoots  of  fresh  sap  and  greenness  be  continually  thrown 
out  as  witnesses  to  the  vitality  within,  else  were  the  Vine  withered  and 
the  Branches  dead.  I  have  no  intention  here,  it  would  be  extremely 
out  of  place,  of  entering  on  the  maze  of  controversy,  or  discussing 
whether  any  dogmatic  attempt  to  reproduce  the  religious  phase  of  a 
former  age  is  likely  to  succeed.  I  only  say  that  life  supposes  movement  and 
powth,  and  both  imply  change ;  that  to  censure  a  living  thing  for  grow  ¬ 
ing  and  changing  is  absurd ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  hinder  it  from  so 
doing  by  pinning  it  down  on  a  written  label,  or  nailing  it  to  a  Procrus¬ 
tean  framework,  is  tantamount  to  killing  it  altogether.  Now  Christi¬ 
anity  is  living,  and  because  living  must  grow,  must  advance,  must 
change,  and  w’as  meant  to  do  so ;  onwards  and  forwards  is  a  condition  ol 
its  very  existence;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  do  not 
recognise  this,  show  themselves  so  far  ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and 
essence.  On  the  other  hand,  Islam  is  lifeless,  and  because  lifeless  can- 
^ot  grow,  cannot  advance,  cannot  change,  and  was  never  intended  so  to 
do ;  stand-still  is  its  motto  and  its  most  essential  condition ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  sou  of  ’Abd-el-Wahhab,  in  doing  his  best  to  bring  it  back  to 
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its  primal  simplicity,  and  making  its  goal  of  its  starting-point,  was  so 
far  in  the  right,  and  showed  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  tirst  principles  of  his  religion. 

Iliad  is  the  capital  of  Nejed ;  here  our  traveller  halted  for 
fifty  days,  and  is  able,  therefore,  to  give  to  us  a  full  account  of 
this  unknown,  unvisited  place,  its  government,  its  /elators, 
or  inen-of-zeal  preachers — very  eminent  characters  there.  Here, 
also,  !ilr.  Palgrave  was  put  upon  his  own  mettle  by  some  of  the 
zealous  ones  of  the  great  Wahhabee  family;  “but  for  every 
“  citation  of  the  Koran  we  replied  with  two,  till  the  confidence 
“  of  the  catechist  was  so  won  that  the  Zelator  himself  became 
“  equally  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  man  he  was  sen*}  to 
“  trip  up  and  censure.'’  We  shall  not  reprint  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
elal)orate  defence  of  wine  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  o])|K)sition  to  abstinence  from  wine,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Mahommedanisin.  Evidently,  in  his  estimation,  it 
is  scarcely  p)ssiblo  for  the  believer  to  be  a  Christian,  unless 
he  be  a  partaker  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  as  by  the  use  of  the 
grape  tlie  Muhonnnedan,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaims  his 
infidelity. 

At  Iliad  ^Ir.  Palgrave  gives  us  very  entertaining  descriptions 
of  his  intercourse  with  patientsof  variousqualitiesanddegrees  who 
sought  his  assistance  ;  he  also  gives  us  some  wondrously  graphic 
and  startling  descriptions  of  Mahometan  or  rather  Wahhabee 
ignorance  and  intolerant  bigotry.  We  confess  that,  all  the  way 
along,  the  principal  impression  produced  upon  our  minds  by  his 
account  of  the  Wahhabee  bigots,  is  of  their  striking  resem- 
blance  to  certain  Christian  forms  and  sects  among  ourselves. 
Our  author  was  often  asked  with  the  utmost  seriousness  whether 
any  Christians  or  other  infidels  yet  existed  in  the  world  ;  and  no 
one  among  them  doubts  that  among  the  sons  of  Adam  three- 
fourths,  at  the  very  least,  are  Alahometans ;  yet  everywhere 
obtains  the  Koran  creed,  “  God  guides  aright  whom  he  chooses, 
and  loads  into  error  whom  ho  chooses,”  so  that  our  traveller 
had  constantly  and  forcibly  brought  home  to  him  the  consolatory 
thought  that  God,  not  man,  is  man’s  judge ;  consolatory  indeed 
when  the  Hindoo  proverb  is  livingly  realized,  that  “man  is 
man’s  worst  devil.”  The  pictures  oV  societv  are  too  sad  for 
humour,  but  why  should  we  chuckle  as  w  e  read  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
hook  ^  M  e  do  not  know  that  it  strikes  upon  us  a  more  sad  and 
shocking  thrill  than  many  aspects  of  our  own,  w^hich,  we 
suppose,  many  w’ould  consider  an  immaculate  state  of  society. 
Our  readers  w  ill  be  amused  if  they  follow  Air.  Palgrave  into 
the  great  mosque  at  Riad  to  hear  the  great  *Abd-el-Lateef  preach. 


The  preacher,  in  his  assertion  of  the  painful  importance  of  the 
strictest  orthodoxy,  assured  his  auditors  that  the  Jewish  body 
had  been  divided  into  seventy-one  different  sects,  the  Christians 
into  seventy-two ;  (he  most  likely  had  some  confused  idea  of 
the  seventy-two  disciples  sent  out  by  our  Lord  to  preach) — so 
Mahometans  would  be  separated  into  seventy-three  sects ;  of 
these,  seventy- two  were  destined  for  eternal  fire,  and  one  for 
Paradise ;  of  course  a  thrill  of  pleasing  liorror  ran  through  the 
audience ;  he  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  signs  of  that 
happy  sect  were  theirs  who  should  be  in  all  things  conformable 
to  Mahomet,  “and  that,’’  added  ‘Abd-el-Latecf,  lowering  his 
voice  to  the  deep  tone  of  conviction,  “  that,  by  the  mercy  of 
God  are  w^e,  the  people  of  Riad.”  Really  this  sermon  is 
astonishingly  like  some  we  remember  to  have  heard  very  near 
home.  Meantime,  it  seems,  poor  morality  fares  as  badly  in  Riad 
as  in  some  other  places  remarkable  for  stringency  of  doctrine ; 
lights  are  extinguished  an  hour  or  so  alter  sunset ;  street¬ 
walking  is  rigorously  inhibited  ;  in  day-time  not  a  child  may 
play  by  the  way- side,  nor  a  man  laugh  out ;  a  term  of  Koranic 
lectures  is  constantly  going  on  ;  no  groups  of  worldly  mirth  must 
ever  offend  serious  eyes ;  “  but,”  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  “  the  com- 
“  parative  decency  of  most  other  Arab  towns  sets  off  the  blackness 
“  of  Riad  in  stronger  and  stranger  contrast.”  It  is  not  a  little 
curious,  however,  to  notice  the  un graduated  scale  of  enormities 
in  transgression  ;  our  baby  physician,  beneath  the  influence,  we 
may  suppose,  of  a  strong  doctrine  of  reserve,  presented  himself 
before  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Riad  sect,  describing  the 
uneasiness  of  his  own  conscience,  and  his  fear  of  committing 
great  sins  while  deeming  them  only  little  ones — he  hoped  to 
have  his  mind  set  at  rest  and  settled  on  a  matter  of  such  high 
importance ;  the  Zelator,  ‘Abd-el-Kerecm,  never  doubted  that  he 
had  a  sincere  scholar  before  him,  put  on  a  profound  air,  wdth  a 
voice  of  first-class  solemnity,  declared  the  first  of  the  great 
sins  is  the  giving  divine  honours  to  a  creature.  “  Of  course,” 
he  replied,  “  the  enormity  of  such  a  sin  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  if  this  be  the  first  there  must  be  a  second  ;  what  is  it  ?  ” 
“  Smoking  tobacco,”  was  the  unhesitating  answer.  “  And 
murder,  and  adultery,  and  false  witness  ?  ”  the  enquirer 
suggested  :  “  God  is  merciful  and  forgiving !  ”  said  ‘Abd-cl- 
Kereem,  that  is,  “  these  are  merely  little  sins.”  Hence  our 
traveller  remarks  to  his  Zelator,  “  two  sins  alone  are  great — 
polytheism  and  smoking ;  ”  and  ‘Abd-el-Kereeni  asseverated 
very  seriously  that  such  was  really  the  case  ;  indeed  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  chief  item  in  the  religious  creed  of  Riad — the 
enomiity  of  the  sin  of  using  tobacco.  “  Of  morality,  justice,  and 
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**  judgment,  mercy,  and  truth,  purity  of  heart  and  tongue,  and 
**  ail  that  makes  a  man  better,  I  never,**  says  the  traveller, 
**  heard  one  syllable  during  a  month  and  a  half  of  sermon 
“  frequentation  in  this  pious  capital ;  but,**  he  continues,  “  of 
**  prayers,  war  against  unbelievers,  of  the  rivers  of  paradise,  of 
“  houris,  and  of  bowers,  of  hell,  devils,  and  chains,  the  laws  of 
**  divorce,  &c.,  &c.,  plenty  and  to  spare.**  But  most  frequent 
of  all  seems  the  denunciation  of  the  enormity  of  tobacco ;  of 
the  sad  consequences  resulting  from  that  damnable  and 
dreadful  weed,  Mr.  Palgrave  gives  to  us  a  most  appalling 
instance : — 

Nor  should  I  omit  a  very  frequent  topic,  the  sinfulness  of  tobacco,  ay, 
aud  that  conhrmed  by  visible  and  appalling  judgments,  curiously  re¬ 
sembling  those  which  a  spirit,  less  Christian  than  Judaical,  introduces 
occasionally  into  European  books  of  edification.  Thus,  for  example. 
A  man,  supposed  of  correct  life  and  unquestionable  Islam,  died  and  was 
buried  at  Sedoos,  the  same  little  frontier  town  which  we  passed  not  long 
since.  Prayers  were  said  over  him,  and  he  was  duly  laid  in  his  grave, 
reclining  on  his  side,  his  face  toward  the  Ca’abah,  like  any  other  good 
Muslim.  Now  it  chanced  that  a  neighbour,  while  assisting  at  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  had  let  fall,  unperceived  by  himself,  a  small  purse 
of  money  exactly  into  the  pit,  where  it  remained  covered  up  with  earth 
alongside  of  the  dead  man.  On  returning  home,  the  owner  of  the  purse 
discovered  his  loss ;  he  searched  everywhere,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  at 
last  rightly  concluded  that  his  money  must  have  found  an  untimely  grave. 
What  was  to  be  done?  To  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead  is  an  action 
no  less  abhorred  among  Mahometans  than  among  ordinary  Christians. 
But  quid  non  inortalia  pectora  cogis  Auri  sacra  fames  ?  The  peasant 
consulted  the  village  Kadee,  who  assured  him  that  in  such  a  case 
digging  up  a  corpse  was  no  crime,  though  he  wisely  advised  him  to 
await  nightfall,  for  fear  of  scandal  and  gossip.  Night  at  last  came,  and 
the  excusable  “  resurrection  man  ”  set  to  work,  and  soon  released  his 
purse  from  the  cold  grasp  of  death.  But  what  w  as  his  amazement  and 
horror  to  see  his  deceased  townsman  now  laid  with  his  face  turned  away 
from  the  Ca’abah,  and  shifted  to  a  position  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
in  which  they  had  but  lately  placed  him.  Hastily  covering  up  the 
grave,  he  returned  to  give  the  Kadee  information  of  the  portent.  Both 
agreed  that  the  defunct,  to  merit  this  ominous  transposition,  must 
have  died  in  infidelity  or  some  equally  grievous  sin,  and  an  official 
search  of  his  quondam  domicile  W’as  set  on  foot,  to  discover  the  traces 
or  indications  of  his  wicked  ways.  High  and  low  they  ransacked,  and 
at  last  detected,  where  it  had  been  carefully  hidden  in  a  crevice  of 
the  wall,  a  small  bone  pipe,  whose  blackened  tube  and  diabolical  smell  too 
plainly  denoted  its  frequent  use,  and  revealed  the  infamous  hypocrisy  cf 
its  owner.  The  (rtme  was  evident,  the  visible  chastisement  explained,  and 
no  doubt  but  that  the  amateur  of  shameful  ”  smoke  had  already  gone 
to  unquenchable  fire. 

Along  with  ilrs^  of  course,  Mr.  Palgrave  was  himself  specially 
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subjected,  when  he  went  to  the  Mosques,  to  special  talking  ‘‘at.** 
*Abd  el-Kereem  took  for  the  subject  of  his  commentaries,  fre¬ 
quently,  the  inefficiency  of  created  means,  the  obligation  of 
placing  one’s  confidence  in  the  Creator  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  creature;  thence,  of  course,  pointing  to  his  practical 
application,  he  inveighed  against  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
physic,  in  physicians,  showing  them  to  be  heretical,  and  that 
if  ever  the  sick  man  seemed  to  be  benefited,  the  doctor  deserved 
neither  money  nor  thanks,  inasmuch  as,  from  beginning  to  end, 
it  was  all  the  result  of  the  Divine  will.  This  ’Abd-el-Kereem 
himself,  however,  sought  the  advice  of  the  soi-disanf  doctor,  and 
seems  to  have  received  some  benefit.  But  there  is  an  Arab 
proverb  about  some  one  who  “  w^ent  out  a  donkey  and  came  back  a 
jackass,’’  and  perhaps  it  is  not  very  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
it  must  be  a  not  unhappy  description  of  most  of  these  Zelators  of 
Kiad ;  when  can  any  change  be  efiected  in  them,  until  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances,  and  the  touch  of  an  apparently  impossible 
civilization,  shall  effect  a  change?  We  must  pass  by  Mr.  Pal- 
grave’s  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Wahhabee  d3mast7.  Iliad 
became  too  warm  for  him  ;  court  intrigues  went  on  ;  his  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  town  was  very  likely  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as 
a  dangerous  idea ;  he  was  clearly  suspected  as  a  spy.  Rooms 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  court,  and  some  very  eminent 
persons  had  sought  his  assistance.  At  last,  it  became  very  mani¬ 
fest  that  he  was  suspected,  and  must  prepare  to  leave.  He  was 
sent  for  by  night  to  visit  ’Abd- Allah,  the  heir  apparent.  The 
interview  is  so  entertaining  and  romantic,  and  characteristic  of 
that  reserve  and  self-possession  our  traveller  was  constantly 
compelled  to  wear  about  him  as  charms,  that  long  as  the 
quotation  is,  we  must  quote  it : — 

The  royal  messenger  and  myself  then  left  the  house,  and  proceeded 
in  silence  and  darkness  through  the  winding  streets  to  the  palace 
of  Abd- Allah.  Arrived  there,  a  short  parley  ensued  between  my 
conductor  and  the  guards,  who  then  resumed  their  post,  while  the  former 
passed  on  to  give  the  prince  notice,  leaving  me  to  cool  myself  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  night  air  of  the  courtyard.  A  negro  then  came 
out  and  beckoned  me  to  enter. 

The  room  was  dark,  there  was  no  other  light  than  that  afiorded  by 
the  flickering  gleams  of  the  firewood  burning  on  the  hearth.  At  the 
farther  end  sat  ’Abd- Allah,  silent  and  gloomy ;  opposite  to  him  on  the 
other  side  was  *Abd-el-Lateef,  the  successor  of  the  Wahhabee,  and  a 
few  others,  Zelators,  or  belonging  to  their  party.  Maliboob  was 
seated  by  ’Abd-el-Latcef,  and  his  presence  was  the  only  favourable 
circumstance  discernible  at  a  first  glance.  But  he  too  looked  unusually 
serious.  At  the  other  end  of  the  long  hall  were  a  dozen  armed 
attendants,  Nejdean:  or  nc-greos. 
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When  I  cnt4?re(l,  all  remained  without  movement  or  return  of  greeting. 

I  Paluted  *Abd- Allah,  who  replied  in  an  undertone,  and  gave  me  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  sit  down  at  a  little  distance  from  him  but  on  the  same  side  of  the 
divan.  My  readers  may  suppose  that  1  was  not  at  the  moment  ambi¬ 
tious  of  too  intimate  a  vicinity. 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  ’Alnl-Allah  turned  half  round  towards 
me,  and  with  his  blacke&t  look  and  a  deep  voice  said,  “  I  now  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  you  are ;  you  are  no  doctors,  you  are  Christians,  spies, 
and  revolutioiiists  (‘ mufsideen ’)  come  hither  to  ruin  our  religion  and 
state  in  behalf  of  those  who  sent  you.  The  penalty  for  such  as  yon  is 
death,  that  you  know,  and  I  am  determined  to  m diet  it  without  delay.” 

“  Threatened  folks  live  long,”  thought  1,  and  had  no  diflicnlty  in 
showing  the  calm  which  1  really  felt.  So  looking  him  coolly  in  the  face, 
1  replieil,  “  Istaghfir  Allah,”  literally,  A<k  pardon  c)f  (jod.”  This  i> 
the  phrase  commonly  addressed  to  one  who  has  said  something  ex¬ 
tremely  out  of  place. 

The  answer  wa.s  unexpected;  he  started,  and  said,  “  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Because,”  I  rejoined,  ‘‘  you  have  just  now  uttered  a  sheer  absurdity. 

‘  Christians,’  K*  it  so  ;  but  ‘  spies,’  ‘  revolutionists,’ — as  if  we  were  not 
known  by  every bc»dy  in  your  town  for  quiet  doctors,  neither  more  nor 
less !  And  then  ti>  talk  about  putting  me  to  death  I  You  cannot,  and 
you  dare  not.” 

But  1  can  and  dare,”  answered  ’AIhI- Allah  ;  and  who  .shall  pre¬ 
vent  nil-  ?  vou  shall  .soi>n  learn  that  to  vcmr  cost.” 

“  Neither  can  nor  dare,”  n  peated  1.  “  We  are  here  your  father’s 

guests  and  yours  for  a  month  and  more,  known  as  such,  received  as 
such.  What  have  we  done  to  justify  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
in  Nejed  ?  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  what  you  say,”  continued  I, 
thinking  the  while  that  it  was  a  great  deal  too  p(»ssiblc  after  all ;  ‘‘  the 
obloquy  of  the  deed  would  l)e  too  much  for  vou.” 

He  remained  a  moment  thoughtful,  then  said,  As  if  any  one  need 
know  who  did  it.  I  have  the  means,  and  can  dispose  of  you  without 
talk  or  nimour.  Those  who  are  at  my  bidding  can  take  a  suitable  time 
and  place  for  that,  without  my  name  beingever  mentioned  in  the  aflair.” 

The  advantage  was  now  evidently  on  my  side,  I  followed  it  up,  and 
said  with  a  quiet  laugh,  Neither  is  that  within  your  power.  Am  I  not 
known  to  your  father,  to  all  in  his  palace  ?  to  your  own  brother  Sa’ood 
among  the  rest  ?  Is  not  the  fact  of  this  my  actual  visit  to  you  knowm 
without  your  gates?  Or  is  there  no  one  here,”  added  I,  with  a  glance 
at  Mahhoob,  who  can  report  elsewhere  w’hat  you  have  just  now  said? 
Better  for  you  to  leave  off  tiiis  nonsense  ;  do  you  take  me  for  a  child  of 
ftnir  tlavs  oM  ?  ” 


He  muttered  a  repetition  of  liis  tlireat.  “ 
sent,  ’  >aid  I,  rai^ing  my  voice  as  to  Ix^ 


Bear  witness,  all  here  pre- 
heanl  from  one  end  of  the 


FiKUn  the  other,  “  that  it  any  mishap  hetalls  niy  eompunion  or  myself 
from  Uiad  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  (iulf,  it  is  all  ’Al>d-AHali's 
doing.  .Viul  the  omsequences  .‘‘hall  In.*  ctu  his  head,  worse  consetiueiices 
than  he  expects  or  dreams.” 
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The  prince  made  no  reply.  All  wore  silent ;  Maliboob  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  tixod  on  the  fireplace;  ’Abd-el-Lateef  looked  much  and  said 
nothing. 

“  Bring  coft’ee,*’  called  out  ’Abd-Allah  to  the  servants.  Before  a 
minute  had  elapsed,  a  black  slave  aj)|.'roached  with  uiie  and  only  one 
coffee-cup  in  his  han<li  At  a  second  sign  from  his  master  he  came  l>e- 
fore  me  and  presenteii  it. 

Of  course  the  wor<t  might  be  con  jectured  of  so  unusual  and  solitary 
a  draught.  But  1  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  matters  should 
have  Ix^en  so  accurately  prepared  ;  beside^,  his  main  cause  of  anger  was 
precisely  the  refusal  of  poisons;  a  fact  which  implietl  that  In*  had  none 
by  him  ready  for  use.  So  J  said  “  Bismillah,”  took  the  cup.  looked  very 
hard  at  ’AIkI- Allah,  drank  it  off,  ami  then  said  to  the  slave,  “  l\)ur  me 
out  a  secoml.’’  This  he  did  ;  1  swallowed  it  and  said,  **  Now  you  may 
take  the  cup  away.” 

The  desired  effect  was  fully  attained.  ’Abd- Allah's  face  announced 
defeat,  while  the  rest  of  the  assembly  whispered  together.  The  prince 
turned  to  ’Abd-el-Lateef  and  began  talking  about  the  dangers  to  \>hich 
the  land  was  exposed  from  spies,  and  the  wicked  designs  of  intidels  for 
ruining  the  kingdom  of  the  Muslims,  dhe  Kadee  and  his  com|)anions 
chimeil  in,  and  the  story  of  the  pseudo- 1 )arweesh  traveller  killed  at 
Dtrey’eeyah,  and  of  another  (luit  who  lie  \Nas  J  cannot  fancy;  perhaps 
a  Persian,  who  had,  said  ’Abd-Allah,  been  also  recogni>ed  for  an  in¬ 
triguer,  but  had  escaped  to  ^lascat,  and  thus  baffled  the  penalty  due  to 
his  crimes  j,  were  now  brought  forward  and  commented  on.  Mahboob 
now  at  last  spoke,  but  it  was  to  ridicule  such  apjirehensions.  “  ITie 
thing  is  in  itself  unlikely,”  said  he  ;  “  and  were  it  so  what  harm  could 
they  do  ?  ”  alluding  to  my  companion  and  myself. 

On  this  I  took  up  the  w’ord,  and  a  general  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  I  did  my  best  to  e.xplode  the  idea  of  spies  and  spymanship, 
appealed  to  our  own  quiet  and  inoft'ensive  conduct,  got  into  a  virtuous 
indignation  against  such  a  requital  of  evil  for  good  after  all  the  services 
which  we  had  rendered  court  and  towui,  and  quoted  verses  of  the  Coran 
regarding  the  wickedness  of  ungrounded  sus|dcion,  and  the  obligation  of 
not  judging  ill  without  clear  evidence.  ’Abd-Allah  made  no  direct 
answer,  and  the  others,  whatever  they  may  have  thought,  could  not  sup¬ 
port  a  charge  abandoned  by  their  master. 

What  amused  me  not  a  little  was  that  the  Wahhabee  prince  had 
after  all  very  nearly  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and  that  I  was 
snubbing  him  only  for  having  guessed  too  well.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  that  though  at  heart  unchanged 
in  his  opinion  al)out  us,  he  was  yet  sufficiently  cowed  to  render  a  respite 
certain,  ami  onr  esca])e  therehy  practicabb*. 

Ibis  kind  of  talk  contiiiu(*d  awhile,  ami  I  pur|)ose]y  kept  my  seat,  to 
show  the  unconcern  of  innocence,  till  Mahl)ooh  mademc  a  sign  that  J  might 
safely  retire.  On  this  I  took  leave  of ’Ahd-Allah  and  (juitted  the  palace 
unaccompanied.  It  was  now  near  midnight,  not  a  light  to  he  seen  in 
the  houses,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  the  sky  too  was  dark 
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and  overcast,  till,  for  the  first  time,  a  feeling  of  lonelv  dread  came  orcr 
me,  and  I  confess  that  more  than  once  I  turned  my  head  to  look  and  see 
if  no  one  was  following  with  “evil,’’  as  Arabs  say,  in  his  hand.  But 
there  was  none,  and  I  reached  the  quiet  alley  and  low  door  where  a 
gleam  through  the  chinks  announced  the  anxious  watch  of  my  com¬ 
panions,  who  now  opened  the  entrance,  overjoyed  at  seeing  me  back 
^Mimd  and  safe  from  so  critical  a  parley. 

It  was  time  to  leave  Riad  behind  as  soon  as  possible,  and, 
accordingly,  we  shortly  find  our  traveller  once  more  on  his 
dromedary,  away  to  Hof  hoof.  The  caravan  passed  through 
varied  and  interesting  scenery,  in  which  we  must  not  loiter ; 
tracts  of  country  inhabited  by  sincere  'Wahhabces,  but  more 
g(‘ntlc  and  amiable  than  those  in  Riad;  through  fortified 
villages,  by  granite  hills,  through  wastes  of  sand,  also  through 
limestone  formations  and  chalky  soils,  or  spots  indicating  the 
presence  of  iron  or  copper  ore,  and  spots  which  put  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  sometimes  in  mind  of  drearv  ascents  and  descents  in 
Scotland,  and  sometimes  of  the  quiet  Surrey  undulations  ;  now 
H'sting  to  ])reparc  a  cup  of  coflee  by  some  fountain  or  spring,  to 
which  the  flocks  of  adjoining  mountains  resort  to  drink;  filling 
the  water-skins,  remounting  their  dromedaries,  they  plough 
on  laboriously  through  the  dark,  but  starry  night — glimmer¬ 
ing,  spectral  sandhills  on  every  side;  but  no  trace  of  preceding 
travellers,  no  sign  of  route  or  road.  In  those  solitudes  whole 
caravans  have  sometimes  perished;  beneath  intense  heat  and 
glaring  light,  combining  with  drought  and  weariness,  the 
adventurer  becomes  bewildered;  he  loses  his  compass,  and 
wanders  up  and  down  amidst  sandy  solitudes,  which  scon 
become  his  grave.  Wild  tales  are  told  on  the  skirts  of  the 
desert,  round  the  Arab  tent  fires,  of  demons  carrying  off 
travellers,  and  ghosts  devouring  them  ;  but  through  this  path¬ 
less  region  merchants,  travellers,  messengers,  and  armies,  all 
who  ])ass  to  and  fro  between  populous  Ilasa,  and  imperial 
Nt'jt'd,  must  cross.  A\  inds  and  storms  rave  across  its  sands,  and 
Slum  blow  down  or  cover  any  stone  heaps  set  up  as  directions 
and  way  marks,  alihongh  such  efforts  are  being  made.  In  very 
striking  langnag(\  Mr.  Palgrave  described  how  he  and  his 
company  waded  tlirougli  these  huge  sand  waves  ;  to  add  to 
ju  iplexity,  the  cl  iefs  of  his  party  came  to  a  sharp  altercation 
about  the  direct ioi  the  inarch.  80  graphic  is  his  language 
ns  he  describes  thu^  sudden  halt,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  heavy 
with  drowsiness  ard  fatipio,  as  if  to  see  which  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  was  ii:  the  right,  the  scene  lives  before  us.  Me 
can  well  believe  him  when  he  says,  “  It  will  be  long  before  I 
forget  the  impression  of  that  moment. The  deep  black  sky, 
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'  huge  stars  of  brilliancy,  denied  to  all  but  an  Arab  gaze ;  since 
what  is  a  ray  of  the  third  magnitude  is  there  of  the  tirst,  in  the 
pure  vapour  of  the  mistless,  cloudless  air.  The  ridges  high 
before  and  belli lul,  with  white,  ghost-like  outline;  beneath  the 
feet  the  lifeless  sand  ;  sihuiee  seiMiung  to  belong  to  some  dreary 
I  world,  where  man  might  not  venture;  Aboo-Kvsa  stretching  his 

t  arm  to  point  one  way,  Klghannam  pointing  another — tough  Aboo- 

I  Eysa  cut  the  matter  short,  raising  his  voice,  shouting  to  all  to 

follow  him ;  although  either  way  seemed  cut  otf,  and  equally 
devoid  of  pass  or  outlet.  Then  away  they  floundered,  dowii 
i  into  a  sort  of  valley,  and  a  few  unexpected  bushes,  diversifying 

I  the  sand,  gave  them  an  hotel  for  the  remaining  partoftlu' 

night.  A  little  further  on,  thev  fell  in  the  next  dav  with 
Bedouins  of  that  great  Desert.  “  ^lore  savage  looking  beings 
than  these  Aal-Morrah  Bedouins  I  never  saw.  Their  hair 
was  elf-locks,  their  dress  rags,  their  complexion  grime,  their 
*Mook  wildness  personified;  but  in  speech,  that  distinc- 
“  tivc  countersign  of  the  human  animal,  not  only  men, 
“hut  men  of  eloquence  also;^’  and  upon  their  languagv* 
Mr.  Palgrave  makes  some  interesting  remarks — their  duskiness 
verges  on  blackness — their  weapons,  spears  and  knives.  ^Ir. 
Palgrave  found  them  good-natured,  though  impudent  and 
predatory.  In  connection  wdth  such  a  description,  it  seems 
singular  to  us  to  hear  him  say,  “  Eloquence  alone  remains  to 
them  of  all  the  ancient  heritage  of  their  tribes.”  Some  davs 
further  on,  an  incident  surprised  the  traveller ;  when  he  had 
passed  the  Great  Desert,  he  discerned  certain  large  black  patches 
on  the  white  sand,  and  a  strange  whizzing  close  to  the  ground 
like  a  flight  of  hornets  ;  the  dromedaries  capered  and  started  as 
though  struck  with  sudden  insanity  :  these  little  black  patches 
were  those  singular  insects,  the  locusts ;  they  had  frightened 
the  dromedary,  but  not  the  dromedary’s  masters ;  down  they 
leaped  from  their  camels — thirst,  weariness,  all  forgotten — and 
cloaks  and  saddlebags  were  thrown  over  the  creatures,  destined 
for  to-morrow’s  meal.  Caught,  tied  up  in  cloths  and  sacks,  this 
delicious  luxury,  as  it  is  regarded  by  the  children  of  the  desert, 
was  seized  upon,  (htr  t»’aveller  doubted  its  deliciousness  and 
declined,  apparently,  to  taste  the  delicacy.  By  night,  passing 
through  the  silent  street,  our  traveller  reached  the  house  ot 
Aboo-Eysa,  at  Hof  hoof,  a  large  town  of  twenty- four  thousand 
inhabitants.  Here,  resting  at  once,  he  awoke  in  the  morning 
to  an  excellent  and  luxurious  breakfast,  prepared  by  the  wife  ot 
his  host  and  guide.  Avery  pleasant  place  Hof  hoof  seems  t<> 
be,  and  called  to  mind  memories  of  our  own  emerald  coronetted 
Winchester.  Here,  after  those  fearful  desert  pilgrimages,  we  are 
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very  rIu.I  to  find  our  author  apparently  very  pleasantly  resting. 
The  town  seems  to  call  up  pleasant  pictures  to  the  mind,  and  under 
its  roofs,  and  hv  its  tiresidcs,  while  the  coflee  goes  round,  poetical 
recitations.  talJs  and  traditionsof  the  land,  interspersed  with  good 
jokes  and  hearty  laughs,  hurry  on  the  rapid  iiigdit.  llere  were 
meetin-rsof  old  chiefs  and  their  partisans  round  Aboo-l.ysa  sever 
bl  iziii  ”  hearth.  Then  our  traveller  saw  that  pleasant  hasteru 
tiicture,  the  fair  :  aiul  .lescribes  its  nueer  varieties  ot  huiiian  and 
ininial.aiidcommercial  life,  lie  visited  the  hot  tountains  ol  llusa; 
here,  also,  we  arc  glad  to  find  that  he  did  not  need  to  make  siicli 
rellections  as  when  he  gazed  upon  the  only  unmarried  daughter 
of  Kimr  Fevsul:  “She  is,  1  trust,  very  bcautilul,  but  1  have 
“  neverbeei’i  blessed  with  a  peep  behind  the  black  veil  wherein 
“  she  sits  mullled  up,  looking  more  like  a  heap  ot  clothes  than 
••  a  kiii-’s  daughter.’'  The  ladies  of  Hasa  arc  dispensed  Irom  the 
ri‘n)ur  of  the  veil,  whieh  also  is  the  nioro  natural,  prudent,  aud 
iileasant,  as  Mr.  Palj-rave,  who  had  opportunities  for  construct- 
\ivr  a  beaut V  scale,  ^dves  to  them  the  hio-hest  degree.  By-aiid- 
bve  llasu  is  left  behind,  through  dark  palm  groves  and  patches 
of  salt-water  swamp.  Hv  night,  among  the  rums  ot  old 
desert  palaces,  roval  Carmathian  residences,  amidst  the  damp 
chill  of  the  old  ruins,  they  kindle  a  blazing  lire  ot  palm-wood, 
and  tind  for  themselves,  even  there,  a  good  supper  ot  tisli  and  tlesh, 
followed  bv  cotfee  and  fumigation.  Each  palace,  each  town, 
through  wiiich  our  traveller  passes,  calls  not  merely  lor  pleasant 
«i^ra]>hic  description,  for  history  and  reinark  of  the  most  im- 
iHirtaiit  and  interesting  character  ;  there  is  nothing  li'iniiig  m 
Mr.  Palgrave;  his  jokes  are  philosophies.  We  take  the  liberty 
sometimes  to  diller'from  him,  always  remembering  how  large  a 
licldof  observation  his  eye  has  travelled  over  howcomparati\cU 
limited  the  means  of  our  knowledge  upon  so  small  an  isthmus 
as  that  we  are  compelled  to  occupy;  still,  on  some  matters  ot 
opinion  and  conclusion,  wc  diiier  from  him.  But  always,  through¬ 
out  his  volumes,  we  seem  to  feel  that  an  admirable  earnestness 
still  governs  his  character,  even  after  so  large  a  communion 
with  men  and  societies  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
expel  all  earnestness  from  the  character.  Coming  to  ’Ornan,  he 
finds  himself  in  a  region  of  remarkable  superstition,  feticliism, 
sorcery,  and  j  uggling.  Altliougli  a  land  of  amusement,  aud 
diversion,  daiieo,  and  song,  t  )inan  is  called  a  land  ot  enchanters, 
and  witeb-rods  abound  on  every  hand.  Many  a  story,  be  tolls 
us,  he  has  heard  recited  in  the  undertone  of  fearful  convietioii-y 
sttiries,  he  tells  us,  he  fears  to  insert  in  his  volumes,  lest  his 
readers  should  think  them  more  fitted  for  Crokcr’s  /h/ry  Legend^t 
than  for  a  serious  voyage  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One 
strange  episode,  however,  he  ventures  to  narrate  : — 


Terrthle  Stor,)  of  the  Seer  of  BahUah.  15, 

Jlr  informants  had  been,  or  professed  to  have  heon  d...  1 

sent  at  tlie  legal  examination  of  which  mentioii  will '  ^  I""*- 

course  of  the  tale  itself.  muiiiou  ml]  he  m.ado  m  th> 

The  scene  was  fixed  by  the  narrnfnr<  of  i  i* 

during  III,  rrigii  of  fi,e  Solian  SoVri,  iiioiiorili  of  ’oT 

daU‘,  a  young  merchant,  native  of  the  town  of 
ried  to  a  beauty  in  the  same  city  embarked  rm  *  ^ 
a  ship  bound  for  the  coast  of  Zinjibar!  After  in 

he  arrived  at  the  market  for  histriflie  ‘iiwJ  tl*  ^  *‘‘^''*K‘'ition 

three  or  four  months,  selling  1  \  are  lo 

priate  cargo  for  his  return.  ’  >'l'l'-o- 

t)ne  evening,  while  resident  in  a  village  si(„.,f,.,i  ,  ,1 
.\fnca  opposite  the  island  of  Zanjibar  he  was  siiH, 
lodgings,  and  by  bis  side  was  also  sittim’-  an  ae  o  "" 
the  country,  an  ’Omanee  like  himself  but”  a  nati  •“* 
some  time  past  resident  in  the  hWabi  L  b  V” '’1  '''‘• 

part  of  the  gVfrican  shore.  Ch^ce  a,l  il  •'‘■-'•-inate  .his 

community  of  race  in  a  forei-n  land  bad  '"ffL’ther,  and 

on  ,he  terrace  were  smokim"ti;;i;  nines  in  ‘"l"'  • 

merchant  remarked  a  straime  and  s  "hen  the 

panion's  face,  ami  en;,1;mi-;b;‘';;|,.t:'"".a  -ver  hiseom- 

momcnt  seeing,”  .answered  the  wi  -i  -  .  '"1"  T'' 

look  even  graver  tlnan  I  do  ”  f)f  ’  '*^!i  ''"uld 

tocommunic.ate  di.san-reeable  news  af  ?  t'  >’*'  |■'•lm•tance 

a  one,”  naming  a  v^m^  ’  “Vm  ‘  '  ■'‘"cb 

very  hour,  and  pS  "  w£  ?b^  •'•t  this 

. . . 

not  more  vehemmicrdid  OthdkTT'*^'^  '".‘’"/j'  ""h'od.  AVith 

that  “ocular  proof”  avliicb  wa' t  h*'*  hand  at  bis  throat, 

the  merchant  exacted  of  the  wd?  ‘’*^  hi.s  own  disbononr,  than 

pass  between  bis  wndtfj  •'  ■^'■onld 

“'vhile,  then,  gazine  fto  tf"  -'f  Pansed 

Dante  wisely  lea,  es’to  'S  ‘'^scribe  a  scene  such  as 

son  of  Francesca  of  R'  I*®. '““S'nation  of  his  readers,  when  in  the  per- 

"  'n. ..  x:  itr'' . *  '»»»'“  “ 

■  ■'»  ti'i™";',”,,!' J  ii.  i,igi„,, 

exelanned.  'J'o  ,ho  'he  crime  /  ”  he 

tvas  indeed  possessed 'of  tl, .  i  r’o-  ‘'I"’''"’"  feplieil  that  ho 

willingly  exert  theiii  “  h-,  '‘*^ectnal  ineiins  lor  lli.at  end,  and  would 
“Not  so  fas.  ”  answer.  I  R  ‘'“■-‘‘■'l.v  l•-•join.■d  ,|,e  merclianf. 

possibility  of  ilL(Vii,<o  J*‘Ji?7ician  ;  “wo  must  first  jtrocludo  tb«» 

husband  ‘to  draw  im  n  ourselves.”  ii(M-c  be  then  directed  the 

1  II  the  spot  a  document,  empowering  his  friend  the 
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magician  of  Babilah,  to  take  Tcngeance  on  the  adulterous  woman  and 
on  her  paramour.  The  paper  was  soon  written,  dated,  signed,  and 
scaled.  “  Now  call  up  the  entire  family  to  whom  this  house  belongs, 
and  let  them  all  sign  and  seal  as  authentic  witnesses,  after  which  I 
myself  will  counter^ign.’’  The  wizard’s  orders  were  fulfilled  ;  by  this  it 
was  night,  and  the  whole  party  sat  round  in  silence  on  the  roof  under 
the  starry  southern  hemisphere ;  the  writ  of  death  lay  in  the  midst. 

Now  give  me  your  dagger,’'  said  the  man  of  Bahilah  to  him  of  Mascat. 
The  latter  drew  from  his  belt  the  crooked  silver-handled  dirk  worn  by 
<‘very  freeman  of  ’Omanee  descent,  and  handed  it  to  his  friend.  He  took 
it,  turned  to  the  north,  and  after  a  few  muttered  w  ords  twice  stabbed  the 
air.  “  Now  go  and  sleep  in  peace ;  your  vengeance  is  complete,  and  the 
criminals  are  both  dead,”  said  he  to  the  gazing  husband. 

Not  long  after  our  merchant  quitted  Zanjibar,  and  returned  to  Mas- 
oat.  On  his  first  landing  he  was  told  that  his  only  brother  had  been 
cast  into  prison,  and  was  still  there,  on  suspicion  of  murder.  “  Your 
wife,”  so  said  the  townsman,  “and  with  her  such  and  such  a  one” 
(naming  the  very  individual  already  denounced  by  the  seer  of  Zanjibar), 
**  were  found  one  morning  dead  w  ithin  a  chamber  of  your  house ;  a 
ilagger  had  pierced  them  twice  through  and  through.  No  trace  could 
l)e  obtained  of  the  murderer  or  of  his  weapon ;  but  as  your  brother 
scemcil  the  j)crson  most  likely  to  have  done  the  deed,  he  was  arrested 
and  questioned  before  the  judges.  Nothing  was  discovered  that  showed 
him  in  any  way  guilty  ;  however.  Government  willed  his  remaining  in 
custody  till  your  arrival,  that  a  fresh  examination  of  the  matter  might 
then  take  place.” 

The  merchant  repaired  without  delay  to  the  civic  authorities,  and  told 
them  his  tale.  The  case  seemed  too  strange  not  to  be  well  sifted ;  it 
was  referred  from  tribunal  to  tribunal,  till  the  Sultan  Sa’eed  declared  that 
he  reserved  its  cognizance  and  judgment  to  himself  in  person. 

The  monarch  accordingly  caused  the  merchant  and  his  brother  to  be 
brought  to  Nezwah,  his  customary  residence,  and  there  detained  thorn 
under  good  treatment,  but  without  permission  to  quit  the  town.  Next 
he  sent  his  orders  to  Zanjibar,  that  all  who  had  signed  the  documentor 
boon  any  way  witnesses  of  the  scene  on  the  housetop,  should  be  sent 
over  to  'Oman  without  delay.  In  due  time  all  parties  were  assembled 
at  Nezwah — the  Alrican  householder,  his  family,  his  neighbours,  and 
the  magician.  Ihe  king  then  publicly  held  a  court  of  justice  in  the  open 
air ;  the  document  was  produced  ;  all  }>resent  recognised  and  authenti¬ 
cated  their  respective  signatures,  and  cross-examination  only  confirmed 
the  correctness  of  the  merchant’s  statement.  Whereon  Sultan  Sa’eed 
declared  himself  incompetent  to  decide  guilt  or  to  award  punishment  in 
such  a  case,  and  dismissed  alike  the  men  of  Mascat  and  of  Zanjibar, 
.after  granting  them  a  hand.oine  recompense  for  loss  of  time  and  trouble 
incurred.  But  he  strongly  advised  the  magician  to  be  henct  forth  more 
discreet  in  the  exercise  of  his  preternatural  powers,  a  recommendation 
shortly  alter  extended  by  royal  proclamation  to  all  the  wizards  and 
conjurors  of  ’Oman. 


Adventurer  and  Mhadventurer. 
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Luija  must  be  a  lovely  place,  by  our  traveller’s  description  of 
it;  but  our  author  must  not  seduce  us  to  stay  there.  He  says, 
<‘ho\v  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by.”  So  also  along 
the  coasts  of  ^Oman,  to  which  he  applies  the  charming  words  of 
Henry  Taylor :  — 

Yes,  I  remember  well 
'I’he  land  of  many  hues, 

Whose  charms  what  praise  can  tell, 

Whose  praise  what  heart  rel'use.^ 

Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 

Nor  misty  are  the  mountains  there  ; 

Softly  sublime,  profusely  fair. 

Up  to  their  summits  clothed  in  gjreen, 

Aud  fruitful  as  the  vales  between, 

They  lightly  rise 
And*  scale  the  skies. 

And  trroves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 
Could  else  take  root. 

The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round. 

We  pass  by  Sharjah,  w^here  Mr.  Palgrave  saw  one  ^Ir. 
Yakoob,  a  sort  of  Hritish  officer  \vith  a  varied  stock  of  liouse- 
hold  happiness;  one  Mrs.  Yakoob  being  at  Sharjali,  another  at 
Mefraz,  and  a  choice  elsewdiere ;  the  gentleman  passes  for  a 
Mahometan,  and  proves  himself  one  in  point  of  polygamy  :  his 
ostensible  business  was  to  prevent  the  imjiort  and  sale  of  slaves. 
Mr.  Palgrave  describes  him  as  “  one  of  live  thousand,  who,  in 
“the  far  East,  gather  round  the  Union-jack  to  j)ick  up  its 
“  golden  fruit,  and  to  make  a  mock  of  the  tree  that  bears  it.” 
Our  traveller  visited  the  once  renowned  Ormuz  and  Sohar. 
Ou  his  way  to  Muscat  he  was  shipwrecked,  and,  after  his  long 
and  painful  travellings,  was  at  last  thrown  ii])on  the  shores 
in  a  sorry  plight ;  all  cash  having  disappeared — penniless — 
almost  naked,  he  was  compelled  to  wade  across  sands  and 
slopes  with  his  companions,  half  w'eary,  half  sad,  and  altogether 
feeble,  to  the  presence  of  King  Thow'eynee.  He  was  soon  made 
comfortable,  provided  wdth  a  pair  of  light  trousers  and  a 
turban,  shown  to  some  outbuildings  of  the  palace ;  a  blazing 
fire  was  lighted ;  the  eternal  pipes  and  colfee  came  in,  and, 
presently,  better  and  more  substantial  fare.  Here,  toacom[)any 
of  friendly  swordsmen,  the  shipwrecked  traveller  and  his 
captain  and  mates  recited  their  story,  while  they  made  a  hearty 
tneal  of  meat,  rice,  and  salFron  ;  and  then  down  on  the  tloor  for  a 
sound  nap — the  first  since  their  w’reck.  He  reached  Mascat, 
u  place  of  commerce,  populousness,  and  importance  ;  also  of 
typhoid  fevers  and  epidemics.  At  the  close  of  all  his  adven¬ 
tures,  a  fever  was  preparing  to  prostrate  our  pleasant  and  in- 
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struct! ve  frioud  ;  weakness  was  setting  in.  So,  cuttino*  short 
some  determinations  partly  formed  for  a  more  extensive  jouniev 
he  t<K)k  leave  of  Muscat  harbour,  and  availing  himself  of  a  sIut) 
lying  at  Matrah,  he  was  glad  to  notice  that  same  night,  lost 
sight  of  for  some  years,  seen  only  now  for  a  short  space,  the 
Southern  Ooss — “  an  old  friend  soon  to  be  hidden  from  sioht 
‘‘  never  from  remembrance.'’  On  shipboard,  fever  ))ouuced 
upon  him,  but  friendly  faces,  English,  Swiss,  and  Erencli,  were 
round  Iiim,  and  he  was  restored.  His  return  route  would  be 
interesting  enough  for  most  of  us,  though  he,  as  he  well  may 
do,  after  the  untrodden  regions  through  whicli  ho  had  moved 
regards  Kerkook,  Mosoiil,  Mardeen,  I)iar-J3ekr,  (Jrl’ali,  and 
tlience  round  to  Aleppo  and  Syria,  as  common  ground!  He 
says,  “  it  was  a  track  new  to  me,  and  hence  full  of  charms,  but 
“  migdit  be  less  so  to  my  readers."  With  modest  words  he 
says  larewcll.  “  It  is  only  the  apology  of  novelty  that  can 
“  excuse  to  myself  what,  remembering  the  wealthy* interest  of 
‘‘  the  land,  1  must  feel  are,  at  the  best,  imperfect  outlines  of 
“  (Vntral  and  Eastern  Arabia,  I’roni  Ma-aii  to  Muscat;  much 
“  how  much,  is  left  untold."  We  have  quoted  rather  lemnbily 
Irom  these  volumes,  but  neither  author  nor  publishers  can  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  length  of  these  quotations.  The  book  is  one 
juece  ot  unbroken,  delightful,  and  many-coloured  interest  from 
the  comniencement  to  the  close.  The  modestv  of  a  quiet  and 
reserved  niaimer  do^  but  set  off  the  fulness— the  complete 
mental  lurmturc— of  the  accomplished  traveller.  It  is  like  the 
Idle  commonplace  of  reviewing  to  say,  that  it  is  verv  loii'^ 
since  we  read  travels  so  rich  in  adventure,  in  romance,  in  the 
periect  know  edge  and  perfect  simulation,  apparentlv,  of  the 
manners  ot  the  people  among  whom  the  wanderer  sojourned. 
Ills  tirm  but  respect lul  and  humane  treatment  of  widelv  ditfer- 
111,^  opinions  and  peoples,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  flippant, 
the  inhuman,  and  utterly  immodest  self-suflicieiicv  of  some 
travellers— and  those  eminent  ones— who  have  beeii  among  us 
o  at.  e  can  but  be  persuaded  that  this  rare,  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  admirable  intellectual  and  moral  photograph  of  desert 
hie  in  these  distant  regions  will,  as  we  said  at  first,  retain 
jynarked  and  permanent  place  in  the  library  of  travel,  after  it 
as  charnuxl  thousands  of  the  best  readers.  Before  we  lay 

in  rTr  1*^ innst  mention  the  frequent  vivid  and 
iinl-t  passages  of  translation  from  Arabic  poetry,  quite 

ith  wl  *  1  is  one  striking  illustration. 

faiuous ^Vhn!  authority  of  Kaderee  tradition,  how  tho 

will  recoe'iu7P  \  \  '  *  native  of  foos  in  Persia  (my  learned  friends 

h  i2e  the  author  of  Lobab-el-^Vliya,”  who  flourished  about  the 
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voar  1180  A.D.),  said  one  day  to  liis  disciples,  ‘‘  (fo  and  hrincj  me  new 
and  white  garments,  for  the  king  has  summoned  me  to  his  presence.” 
They  went;  and  on  returning  with  the  ohjeets  re([nireil,  found  their 
master  doail ;  hy  his  side  w  as  a  paper  on  which  were  w  ritten  the  following 
stanzas : — 

Tell  my  friends,  w  ho  behold  me  dead, 

Weeping  and  mourning  my  loss  awhile, 

Think  not  this  corpse  before  you  myself: 

That  corpse  is  mine,  but  it  is  not  I. 

I  am  an  undying  life,  and  tliis  is  but  my  body, 

^lany  years  my  house  and  my  garment  of  change ; 

I  am  the  bird,  and  this  body  was  my  cage, 

I  have  wing’d  my  llight  elsew  here,  and  left  it  for  a  token. 

I  am  the  pearl,  and  this  my  sliell. 

Broken  open  and  abandon’d  to  wortlilessness  ; 

1  am  the  treasure,  and  this  was  a  spell 

Thrown  over  me,  till  the  treasure  was  released  in  truth. 

Thanks  be  to  Clod,  who  has  deliver’d  me, 

And  has  assii»i»’d  me  a  lasting  abode  in  the  highest. 

'I’here  am  I  now  the  day  conversing  with  the  happy, 

And  heholihiig  face  to  lace  unveiled  Deity; 

Contemplating  the  Mirror  w  herein  I  see  aiul  read 
Past  and  present,  and  whatever  remains  to  he. 

Food  and  drink  too  are  mine,  yet  both  are  one; 

Mvsterv  known  to  him  who  is  worthy  to  know’. 

♦  *  * 

Ir  is  not  ‘‘  wine  sweet  of  tasti^  ”  that  1  drink  ; 

No,  nor  “water,”  hut  the  pure  milk  of  a  mother. 

Understand  my  meaning  aright,  for  the  secret 
Is  signified  by  w’ords  of  symbol  and  figure. — 

I  ha\  e  journey’d  on,  and  left  you  behind  ; 

Ilow  could  1  make  an  abode  of  your  halting-stage 
Unin  then  my  house,  and  break  my  cage  in  pieces. 

And  let  the  shell  go  perish  wdth  kindred  illusions  ; 

Tear  my  garment,  the  veil  once  thrown  over  me; 

Then  liury  all  these,  and  leave  them  alike  forgotten. 

Deem  not  death  deatii,  for  it  is  in  truth 
liife  of  Lives,  the  goal  of  all  our  longings. 

'riiiiik  lovingly  of  a  (iod  whose  Name  is  Love, 

Who  joys  in  rewarding,  and  come  on  secure  of  fear. 

Whence  1  am,  I  behold  you  undying  spirits  like  myself. 

And  sec  that  our  lot  is  one,  and  you  as  1. 

I  should  notice  that  the  ‘‘  water  ”  and  “  wine  ”  denied  in  these  verses 
are  among  the  pleasures  of  a  future  stat<‘  most  emphatically  promised  in 
the  Coran  ;  nor  is  the  rejection  of  that  bodily  resurrection,  so  strenuously 
asserted  hy  ^lahomet,  less  remarkable  in  the  stanzas  of  (ihazalee,  the 
whole  current  of  whose  ideas,  as  here  ex])ressed,  is  indeed  eminently 
anti-lslamitic.  AVhile  reciting  this  poem,  Mogheeth,  in  true  Oriental 
piise,  fell  into  a  sort  of  extasy,  burst  into  tears,  and  had  much  dilliculty 
in  com])leting  his  dictation.  Aleantinie  Voosef,  like  the  host  in  the 
“Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona”  during  the  songs  of  Thurio  and  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Sylvia,  was  “  fast  asleep.”  At  a  iate  hour  Aloghecth  and  1 
followed  his  example. 
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DR.  rUSEY  OX  DANIEL.* 

\VE  feel  as  though  some  apology  were  due  to  our  readers 
’  ’  that  we  have  permitted  so  many  months  to  elapse  without 
introdueing  to  their  notice,  and  expressing  our  sense  of  the  great 
value  of  the  work  before  us,  which  has  nevertheless  been  upon 
our  table  for  prospective  notice  from  the  first  week  of  its  publi¬ 
cation.  It  is  in  trutli  a  volume  of  immense  value,  and  we  have 
been  not  a  little  held  back  from  dealing  with  it  by  the  sense 
that  it  is  one  of  those  works  which  to  praise  is  impertinence, 
and  yet  by  a  wish  to  pass  with  some  care  over  a  lew  of  the 
manifold  grounds  which  Dr.  Pusey  holds  as  fortresses.  The 
scholarship  evinced  in  the  work  is  prodigious  ;  one  marvels 
that  one  life  should  have  travelled  over  continents  so  extensive, 
and  one  memory  retain  and  arrange  within  its  storehouse  such 
a  huge  encyclopa*dia  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  ;  and  all  this  is 
set  forth  in  a  calm  and  lucid  order,  with  the  frequently  occur¬ 
ring:  beauties  and  charms  of  Dr.  Pusev’s  felicitous  lanjruajre. 
All  persons  interested  in  seeing  the  truth,  the  genuineness  and 
authenticitv,  the  integrity  and  vcnerableness  of  the  sacred  canon 
and  text  maintained, must  hail  with  grateful  reverence  this  volume. 
If  we  do  not  apply  to  it  the  term  exhaustive,  it  is  only  because 
the  circles  and  currents  of  learning  it  stirs  move  and  roll  out  to 
such  distant  and  all-comprehending  atmospheres  and  seas;  but 
we  cannot  conceive  any  competent  person  reading  it  without 
feeling  that,  as  a  settlement  of  the  great  moot  question — the 
crucial  question  of  modern  infidelity  with  reference  to  the 
unity,  authority,  authorship,  and  age  of  the  book  of  Daniel— 
it  is  most  overwhelming  and  conclusive;  but  while  closely 
adhering  to  the  task  he  sets  before  himself,  he  varies  the  central 
labour  by  a  wealth  of  collateral  argument  and  inference  and 
reference.  His  Lecture  on  the  Development  of  the  Canonical 
^'riptures  will  furnish  invaluable  material  to  those  interested 
in  tins  study  ;  and  it  is  not  merely  that  we  have  Dr.  Pusey’s 
opinions — and,  as  matters  of  opinion,  we  should  reckon  those  of 
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no  man  at  present  living  in  England  of  greater  importance — 
it  is  not,  we  say,  however,  merely  that  we  liave  his  oi>inions  ou 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  I’.siilter,  the  relative  age  of  the 
l)ook  of  Proverbs,  of  Job,  of  the  age  and  authorsliip  of  Ficele- 
siastes,  and  Esther,  and  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  ;  but  that  all  his 
opinions  here  are  fenced  by  such  a  large  scholarship,  worthy  of 
the  venerable  Hebrew  chair  of  Oxford,  and  yet  exprt'sstnl,  if 
with  most  absolute  firmness,  with  a  quiet  modesty  very  instruc¬ 
tive  to  the  whole  rationalist  school. 

It  is  very  well  known  to  our  readers  that  men  of  the  order  of 
Essayists  and  Reviewers,  of  the  school  of  tlippant  sludlowness 
represented  by  Colenso,  and  discursive,  all-(iuestioning  unbelic'f 
represented  by  Davidson,  have  especially  fixed  attention  on  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  a  kind  of  keep  of  Doubting  Castle.  Hunsen 
had  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  triumphs  and  most  saving 
facts  of  recent  criticism,  to  have  proved  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi plumes.  Dr.  Pusey  oilers 
these  lectures  as  his  contribution  against  that  tide  of  scepticism 
which  such  writers  have  let  loose  upon  the  young  and  unin¬ 
structed.  He  well  says,  that  ‘‘the  faith  can  receive  no  real 
“  injury  except  from  its  defenders — against  its  assailants,  those 
“who  wish  to  bo  safe,  God  protects.”  “If,”  continues  he, 
“  the  faith  shall  be,  God  forbid  !  destroyed  in  England,  it  will 
“  be  not  by  open  assailants,  such  as  the  writers  in  the  West- 
“  minster  Jievieu'y  but  by  those  who  think  they  defend  it,  while 
“  they  themselves  have  lost  it.”  “  In  such  a  case,”  In^  says, 
“  theology  becomes  one  great  graveyard,  while  num  dispute 
“  over  a  corpse  as  if  it  had  life — the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  the 
“  life  has  Hed.” 

Dr.  Puscy’s  mode  of  discussing  and  remarking  upon  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  ditfers  utterly  irom  the  method  ])ursu(‘d  by 
rationalistic  criticism.  If  he  steps  forth  to  defend,  lie  does  not 
the  less  desire  rather  to  worship  than  to  defend — like  a  knight 
who  steps  forth  to  vindicate  his  sov'creign,  but  who  does  so  with 
reverence  as  well  as  chivalry ;  these  mock  detemh'rs  and  ration¬ 
alist  writers  upon  Christian  truth  and  the  Scripture  verities 
never  trouble  themselves  wdth  any  superfluous  amount  of  devo¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  Homer,  Plato,  or  Shakespeare*, 
submitted  to  such  processes  of  criticism  as  they  delight  to  adopt 
and  honour,  would  leave  not  a  vein  of  unmarr(?d  beiiuty  nor  a 
waft  of  undiluted  freshness  or  fragrance.  AVhen  Davidson  tells 
ns  that  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  are  usually  trustworthy, 
though  partly  mythical  and  legendary ;  that  the  miracles 
recorded  w’ere  the  exaggerations  of  a  later  age  ;  when,  in  fact, 
ke  entirely  decants  and  distils  the  miraculous  and  the  spiritual 
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fixun  tlio  whole  .'V'rlpturo  story,  aiul  iiulustriously  Lilnnirs  tv^ 
ill  evi  rv  in>tauct.‘,thal  those  won.' :rarvl  as  pn^plux'ies  an  a 

fo/i.'  .m  :  own  wlu  n  IVaii  Stanley  s^vaksot  iniuveut  vjuvs:ien.> 
abiHit  the  ilate  ot*  the  Kv»k  ol  Ikiuiel.  aiul  implies  that  the  *’  errv'rs 
“  and  di'iiet<  of  the  i*Ul  Testament  *’  an  to  Ik*  nvkoiuxl  aiiu^ti^: 
it<  >;ifciruanls, — we  iu»tiee  that  pn valent  spirit  ot  the  s«.'1kv1 
which,  eanles.<  aKnit  the  ilefenee  and  vindication  of  the  letter  ot 
the  truth,  {Krinits  the  whole  truth  at  last  to  Ik*  entirely  wiwknl.  It 
i<  triilv  pleasiint  to  notice,  and  it  has  Ikvii  niuarki\l  u|K>n.  how 
the  t^aitlemcii  of  the  rationalist  solund  transfer  their  alloiriauce. 
and  their  resjKVt  and  nveniuv.  frv»m  the  lUble  to  anotheripiartor, 
nainelv,  theiiiM'lvc's.  As  l\iSi‘al  has  w  ittily  remarkixl  :  -  Ikul 
“  authors,  whom  no  i»ne  else  admins,  an  allowtnl  by  Providetuv 
“  to  fi‘il  an  iinlimitetl  admiration  of  themselves  by  way  of  cvnn- 
|H'ns;ition,  that  they  may  not  Iv  wholly  without  ailiuiivrs.’* 
A  l>*>undless  M'lf-assurance,  a  sense  of  the  absolute  infallibility 
of  human  reason,  disi^ustinixly  characterizes  the  whole  race,  frv  m 
Kenan  downwanls  ;  one  sickens  and  revolts  at  tlte  auvlaeious 
impudence  of  the  Frenchman,  in  what  ih*.  I'usey  w  ell  calls  **  his 
“  |v4trv>nisin^  novel,*’  as  he  condcsv’endinjjly  advances  to  place  the 
con>nct  of  his  cold,  critical  compliment  on  Him  whom  he  delights 
to  desi*ribo  as  a  youiiiT  enthusiast,  havinir  the  ^'rms  of  a  true 
fanaticism,  at  one  time,  probably,  not  involving  himselt’  iu 
iiuuH'cnt  frauds  whereby  jK^ple  triixl  to  secure  to  him  the  title 
of  the  S>n  of  Ihivid,  iKX'ominjr  a  wonder-worker  airainst  His 
will,  and,  havimr  no  value  for  material  truth,  connivinsr  at  the 
resumvtion  of  l^azarus.  That  Kx^k  is  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  accumulatiNl  blasphemies  to  which  at  last  the  critie;il 
spirit  must  descend  when  it  bends  itself  to  the  task,  which  is 
the  j»n'at  work  of  imxlern  rationalism,  namely,  to  retain  a 
somethinjj  which  it  cIukiscs  to  call  a  revelation,  from  which  it 
has  wholly  climinatiHl  every  trace  of  the  siHH'rnatural  and  the 
miraculous.  If  it  Ih\  as  Or.  Ihividson  s;iys,  that  miracles  arc 
matle  out  of  natunil  events ;  that  laws  of  nature  are  nn- 
chaiii^'ablc :  that  (omI  diH's  not  dirivtly  and  suddenly  intcrferi' 
with  th  cm  on  Kdialf  of  11  is  creatures;  then,  of  course,  it 
lolhwvs,  there  is  nothing::  supernatural  or  miraculous  in  the 
atonement  or  the  life  of  Christ,  or  in  any  of  the  words  aiul 
apjxm'nt  revelations  and  projihecics  of  the  ditferent  bi>oks  ot 
s;u'n*<l  S'riptiire.  In  the  work  before  iis,  Dr.  Davidson’s 
st'lndarship,  we  are  IhuituI  to  say,  is  not  made  to  fare  much 
letter  than  his  piety.  He  tails  into  tl;e  hands  of  a  master  who 
indml  dtx's  not  i;ive  to  liim  ^reat  attention,  but  on  the  few 
i^»ints  to  which  he  reverts,  demolislies,  witli  a  very  acetic-acid- 
liko  touch,  some  of  his  allegations;  thus,  Dr.  Pusey  observes 
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Pr.  I'hivulsvHi  ^li.  ;  ••  Tho  '\or\l  Ma>>A  i>  not  a  ^'rv'jvr  uauu\ 

*  Lomiu'l  kin^  ot*  '<0:  Hobrv'w.  IV  uvaKo  it  gwxl 

kin^  shvHiM  have  tho  ariiolo  pr\'t\\t\l.’*  Worx'  thorx'  ovou  *uy 
j^ooh  pldkv  Ally  Olio  knows  that  whnt  Ur.  P.  says  is  H<.'t  Hobr\'w, 

is  Hebrew;  juui  that  what  lio  says  wv>uM  “uiako  it  c^^^i  Hobrx'w  “  is 
iK'l  Hebrv'w.  As  manor  ot*  histv'ry.  l>r.  l>.  tolls  us.  *•  It  is  iiuvrrxvl 
to  say,  as  Honc^tonK'r^  aiul  many  othors  have  douo,  that  tho  sorios  of 
iii{»jK'm'nts  to  tho  authontioity  ot*  tho  Kvk  v't*  Paniol  was  o^viusl  by 
Por^'hyry  in  tho  thirvl  vviitury.  }\  r^*hyr*^  tass  rv  "V^s? 
of  Hipjvlytns,  a  Homan  Inshop  aiul  ortluHlv'\  i'hristiau 

wntor.  also  rv'torrwi  tho  work  to  tho  Mavvalsoan  jvrivnl  aiui  Antivvhus 
Kpiphanos,  as  wo  know  t*rv>m  his  oxplanativ'us  ot*  his  Uvk,  I'artly  ilrwk 
jukI  j'Artly  Syriao.’*  Aiul  for  this  ho  rot’ors  us  to  KwaUl  in  tho  tn'tt, 
0*1.  Au£.  iS;g.  p.  i.  8t.  Hip|H'lytu<  an  ••  impu^rnor  ot*  Paniol !  ’* 
Kwald  .<ays  nothiiiir  v't*  this  :  but  only  alloijos  a  oortain  amount  ot  airrxv- 
mout  ot*  oxjvsition  as  to  tho  S'louohho  aiul  I'loloniios.  Yot  S.  Uip^v- 
Ivtus  K'liovixl  that  tho  prv'pluvy  ot*  tho  wooks  rolalovl  to  »losus  ami 
eiukxl  in  Him;  that  tho  4th  onipiix'  was  tho  lu'iiian,  that  it  wonhl  last 
to  tho  oml.  that  Anti-Christ  was  yot  tv'  ovuiio,  I  soo  iu»i  what  |viin  ot* 
cvMitaot  tlioix'  is  Ivtwivn  his  oxjv'sitiv'ns  aiul  IV'rphyry’s,  >aNo  thoso 
which  aix'  ovunmon  to  Porphyry  with  all  rhri>tians.  all  but  tho  nnlvliot* 
that  they  wo i\'  **  vatioinia  jK'st  ovontum."  In  Pr.  Iho  iilsv'ii’s  •*  sorios 
of  oj>[x>nonts  to  tho  aiithonticity  of  tho  luvk  o(  Paniol ’*  thoro  is  a  clott, 
frvmi  Porphyry  tho  lloathon  to  Collins  tho  Poist,  of  i40v'‘  years. 

We  do  not  woiulor  that  Pr.  Pusey  has  oIuksou  the  IxH'k  I'f 
Daniel  for  his  portion  of  the  hattle-ijix'uiul ;  the  iliseussion  of 
its  eharaeter,  prophtvies,  and  a^'  is  eminently  suited  ti»  the 
pvuliar  Iviit  of  his  studies.  'Phe  work  I'f  his  vi'liime  is  iu»t  so 
much  the  unravelling  the  gist  aiul  strain  of  the  pix>pluvy  as 
absolutely  fixing  its  ag\' :  it  is  a  favourite  ex|Hxlient  with  nuHleru 
rationalism  to  attempt  the  proof  that  where  the  propluvy  ante¬ 
dates  the  history,  it  is,  in  fact,  no  pivpluvy  ;  hence  the  remark¬ 
able  and  distinctly  pre-Kaphaelite  lines  of  the  book  of  Paiiiel 
have  thrown  rationalism  u|Hm  the  luve.ssity  of  proving  that  iu»t 
Daniel,  hut  only  a  writer  long  suhseipient.  can  Ih'  the  autlu'r  ot 
the  *\'lation,  and  so  of  the  whole  Knik.  'Phe  exhaustive  learn¬ 
ing  of  Pr.  Pu.sey  is  brought  to  shatter  this  pretence,  and  to  tix 
indisputahlv  the  agi'  of  the  propluw.  I'his  gri'at  heiwsy  ot 
nuxlern  eritieism  is  very  eogentlv  sumnuHl  u[»  bv  Pr.  Pusey  as 
ho  starts  on  the  road  for  the  race  before  him. 

It  is  Well  to  have  so  clear  an  issue  before  us.  I\>rphyry,  in  the  well- 
known  attack  upon  Paniel  in  his  work  **  against  the  C'hrlstians,  saw 
how  dinvt  the  issue  was  between  him  and  I'hristlans.  “  Paniel,  says 

deroiue,  “  ni>t  only,  as  do  the  other  prophets,  writes  that  Christ 
>^houh|  come,  but  also  teaches  at  what  time  He  slumld  conn*,  aiul  ar- 
the  kings  in  order,  and  numbers  the  years,  mul  amumuees  the 
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most  evident  signs.  Porphyry  then,  seeing  all  these  tilings  to  have 
l>een  tnUilled,  and  unable  to  deny  that  they  had  taken  j)laee,  had  re¬ 
course  to  this  ealuinny.  On  the  ground  of  a  partial  resemblance,  he  con- 
t<‘nded  that  those  things  which  Daniel  foretold  as  to  Anti-Christ  at 
the  end  of  the  world  had  been  fultilled  under  Antiochus  Kpiphaiies: 
whose  assault  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth.  For  such  was  the  accuracy 
of  the  IVophet’s  words,  that  to  unbelieving  men  he  seemed  not  to  have 
foretold  the  future,  but  to  relate  the  past.  ’  A  modern  school,  which 
has  dislxdicved  with  Porphyry,  has  echoed  Porphyry.  Out  of  some 
remaining  respect  for  Holy  Scripture  or  for  Christian  belief,  it  evaded 
the  question  of  the  truth  or  falseluKHl  of  Scripture  where  it  could,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  maintenance  of  its  unbelief.  It  it  could  generalize  a 
projdiecy,  so  that  it  should  not  seem  to  be  a  prophecy,  it  did  so.  It 
adopted  non-natural  inteq^retations  of  prophecy,  and  so  admitted  the 
b»>oks  which  contained  it.  It  objected  not  to  admit  the  author,  if  it 
need  not  admit  the  jirophct.  Hence  arose  all  those  modern  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  prophecy,  as  relating  to  Hezekiah,  Zerubbabel,  and  tlie  like. 
If  a  propliecy,  like  those  more  definite  prophecies  of  Daniel,  admitted  of 
no  wresting,  there  was  no  choice  left,  except  to  acknowledge  prophecy, 
or  to  deny  tlie  genuineness  of  the  book.  Of  course,  other  grounds 
must  Ik*  found  to  veil  the  nakedness  of  unbelief ;  but  it  is  mauilest 
from  the  writers  themselves,  that  the  central  argument  is  this;  ‘‘Al¬ 
mighty  (ok!  d(K*s  not  or  cannot  work  miracles,  or  reveal  the  future  to 
His  creatures.  'I'herefore,  since  miracles  or  prophecy  are  impossible,  a 
lunik  which  contains  an  account  of  miracles  must  be  written  long  after 
the  alleged  miracles  are  related  to  have  been  worked  ;  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  ]*redictions  beyond  the  unaided  sagacity  of  man  must  have  been 
written  after  the  events  which  are  jiredicted.”  This  is  laid  down 
bromlly  by  that  class  of  writiTS ;  it  underlies  every  so-called  critical 
argument  useil  by  them;  it  cro|)s  out  continually  where  it  does  not,  as 
with  avowed  unbelievers,  stand  in  the  forefront.  Four  or  five  idioms 
are  found,  a  poetical  form,  which  happens  also  to  be  Aramaic,  and  then 
follows  some  such  statement  as,  “  llesiiles,  had  Isaiah  written  this,  it 
would  imply  a  knowle«lge  of  the  future.”  And  it  is  obvious,  all  the 
while,  that  the  real  ground  lies,  not  in  those  half-dozen  idioms,  to 
which  no  one  who  has  any  idiomatic  knowledge  of  Hebrew  would  attach 
any  weight,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  chapter  of  the  prophet  contains,  if 
his,  undeniable  |>ro|)hecy.  It  has  even  been  laid  down  ns  a  test  of  the 
date  of  the  botiks  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  “  Wherever,  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  there  are  mumeroiis  myths  and  legends  [miracles],  as  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  Ihdaam,  Samson,  Elijah,  there  we 
have  uuitormly  relations,  not  committed  to  writing  until  long  after  the 
events.  Where,  contrariwise,  the  facts  appear  natural,  as  in  the  hooks 
of  L/.ra,  Nehemiah  and  the  ^laccabees,  there  the  relation,  although  not 
idways,  is  c«mtemporaneous  with,  or  shortly  subsecpient  to,  the  events. 
This  is  an  historical  canon  of  lunpiestionable  validity.  Hence  it  follows 
that  not  Itaniel,  but  only  a  writer  long  subsequent,  can  be  the  author 
of  our  relation,  and  so  of  our  book.” 


who  believe  its  divinity.  Even  while  the  discussion  has  been 
going  on,  within  the  later  years,  some  nice  coincidental  testi¬ 
monies  have  been  furnished  from  oriental  discoveries  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  story — in  the  all  but  kingly  honours  paid  to 
Daniel  by  Belshazzar ;  he  was  made  the  third  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  :  why  was  ho  not  made  the  second  ?  ^lany  heads  were 
puzzled  over  this,  and  believers  and  unbelievers  were  alike  at 
fault.  The  clay  cylinders  recently  discovered  by  ^Ir.  Taylor  at 
Umgecr  on  the  Euphrates,  and  which  were  read  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  announced  in  the  Atheuevumy  March,  1854, — a  fact 
now  transpires — lost  from  the  time  of  Daniel  until  now,  of  which 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  which  only  thus 
transpires  from  the  discovery  of  these  monumental  cylinders — 
that  Belshazzar  himself  was  only  second  in  the  kingdom ;  he 
was  admitted  by  his  father  to  a  share  in  the  government,  and 
thus  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  rationalists  are 
routed  on  another  important  point,  their  assertion  that  the  last 
king  of  Babylon  has  a  false  name  in  Daniel ;  the  discovery  on 
the  cylinders  within  about  the  last  ten  years  thus  elucidates  the 
old  inexplicability,  while  it  confirms  the  truth  of  the  projdietic 
statement.  Dr.  Pusey  devotes  a  lecture  to  the  discussion  of  tin* 
historical  inaccuracies,  so  called,  of  the  book,  crowded  with  matter 
of  a  most  interesting  description.  Did  our  space  permit,  it 
would  be  a  delightful  task  to  follow  somewhat  particularly  the 
unfolding  of  the  character  and  life  of  Daniel.  In  the  year 
that  King  Uzziah  died,^’  when  Isaiah  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  that 
wondrous  revelation  of  God  in  the  upper  temple,  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  his  story  adds  to  that  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Bible ;  as  he  emerges  before  us,  he  is  a  child,  a 
royal  child,  torn  from  his  sacred  home  ;  the  spirit  which  armed 
the  heart  of  Joseph  with  wisdom  and  purity,  which  opened  the 
ear  and  spoke  through  the  lip  of  Samuel,  which  called  the  lad 
David  from  the  sheep-fold,  which  wrapt  Isaiah  in  the  mantle  of 
prophecy  so  early,  thus  early  designated  Daniel.  It  is  so,  we 
must  begin  young.  Ijife  is  too  brief  to  give  a  hope  of  being  any¬ 
thing  unless  the  Divine  Spirit  has  breathed  through  the  heart 
j’oung ;  habit  is  too  strong  to  hope  for  victory  uidess  the 
achievement  is  effected  vt>nnff.  These  remarks  are  not  out  of 
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prosidont  over  the  colleges  of  the  wise  men  and  oontinn!nf>  to 
the  first  year  of  King  ( Vrus ;  his  prophecy,  like  that  of  Isaiali, 
reveals  a  life-long  faithfulness  for  about  seventy  years  thioiudi 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  indigenous  to  all  times,  but  es])eeiailv 
charaeteristie  of  an  oriental  court ;  he  eontinued  faithful  like 
Joseph,  like  Moses,  in  a  hostile  court,  sustaining  the  })uritv  and 
indejHuidence  of  his  character.  AVhen  a  lad,  he  was  able  to 
refuse  the  meats  which  had  been  conneetcHl  with  idol 
wicritices,  and  the  animal  food  which  being  killed  with  the 
blood  was  prohibited  by  Jewish  law.  In  simple  boyish  faith  ho 
might  have  said  with  Ezekiel,  “  Oh  Lord  God,  my  soul  hath 
not  hcvn  polluted.’"  And  at  the  close,  we  behold  the  same 
character  serene  in  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  aged  seer  of 
fourscore,  looking  back  upon  his  seventy  years  of  exile,  and 
praying  towards  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  sublime  sketch,  not  difliciilt 
to  till  in  by  a  thoughtful  reader,  that  of  the  aged  worshipper 
of  the  one  GckI  in  the  most  dissolute  and  degraded  of  tlio 
merchant  cities  of  old — the  first  minister  in  the  first  of  the  world 
monarchies.  Nationalists  have  chosen  to  speak  of  the  self-lauda¬ 
tion  indulg(Hl  by  the  })rophet ;  on  the  contrary,  what  a  reverse 
there  is  ;  he  was  the  chief  statesman  of  the  first  empire  of  the 
world,  and  he  has  not  recorded  a  single  voluntary  act  of  his 
own,  and  that  gracefulness  which  is  attributed  to  him  in 
s|>eaking  of  himself  as  the  man  greatly  beloved”— so  addressed 
b\  ( iabriel  st'ems  to  us,  as  to  Dr.  Pusey,  as  touching  in  its  pathos 
as  that  title  by  which  St.  John  loves  to  call  himself,  “the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.”  Such  writers  delight  to  regard 
Daniel  as  a  1‘harisee  because  he  fasts,  and  a  fanatic  because  lie 
|^'rse\eres  and  watches  to  prayer.  How  long  he  survived  the 
third  }ear  ol  Cvrus,  ll.C.  odd,  we  do  not  know.  It  has  been 
rather  strikingly  said  by  Hegel  that  as  Achilles  opens,  and 
Alexander  closes  the  history  of  (Hecian  chivalry,  so  Joseph 
o|xms,  and  Daniel  closes  the  history  of  God’s  r^nelations  to 
heathendom.  Thus  Daniel  comes  before  us  in  the  pannes  of  his 
prop  lec^ .  As  in  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  the  reader  who  reads 
with  studious  eyes  beholds  the  dawn  and  the  close  of  a  great 
hte,  the  youthful  and  the  aged  seer ;  but  amidst  all  the  crowded 
orunta  gorgeousness,  that  which  interests  us  especially  is  the 
man  anie  ,  a  stianger  to  all  the  barbaric  splendour,  even  in 
tlio  very  ini.lst  ol  it ;  ho  is  one  to  whom  it  is  all  only  the  hatch- 
nicn  «Hir  t  10  s]>  eiidid  Collin  oiielosiiijr  corrupting;  decay — it  is 

II  .  laith  and  fellow.shi])  taught  him  that  the  end  of  all  these 

fltWl  "m  *■  “'I  nioycdand  thought  of  his 

fatherland,  and  hojied  lor  restoration.  Far  from  home,  a  captiye. 
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an  exile  amidst  the  palaeo  chamhers,  his  nervous,  keen,  iimojri- 
native,  and  devotional  eharaeter  moved  and  mused  upon,  and 
estimated  at  tkeir  i)roper  i)riee,  king,  and  nobles,  and  Inxnries. 
AValkin-’’  on  the  banks  of  the  'I'igris  he  saw  on  tlie  fViiigi'  of  the 
distant  cloud  the  storm,  the  coming  sirocco  in  the  heavens; 
he  heard  the  roll  of  the  distant  thnnder-iu'al,  and  through  the 
palace  chamhers  he  saw  the  rents  through  which  the  tiames 
iiWe  breaking  forth  ;  he  understood  that  the  tioors  were  a  thin 
crust  over  the  crater  of  a  volcano  from  whence  the  tlame  wojdd 
tlasii  and  hla/c  forth,  and  sweep  away  all  as  hy  a  destioying  tire. 
Daniel  was  eminently  a  seer;  his  eye,  not  his  ear,  was  his 
or^an ;  visions,  not  words,  were  his  teachers  ;  vistas  of  revela¬ 
tion,  of  wonderful  jiroiiortions  and  distance  opened  to  him  ; 
ainiclst  the  rising  and  falling  of  empires  he  saw,  as  (iod  secs,  in 
things  and  events,  only  the  realization  of  eternal  ideas.  Com¬ 
paring  him  with  other  prophets,  we  notice  that  in  some  the 
ratioiuil  and  the  imaginative  were  held  in  eipial  halatn’e ;  in 
some,  as  in  Isaiah,  the  pure  reason  held  the  imagination  rather 
in  solution  than  pennitted  it  to  dominate  ;  in  some,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rational  predominated  almost  to  the  exclusion  ol 
the  imaginative  element;  in  Daniel,  a  bold,  strong  imagination 
ruled.  Dnt  we  .should  remark,  that  in  this  hook,  as  in  Isaiah, 
wc  have  the  unfolding  of  the  true  philosoidiy  of  history  ;  that 
is,  the  perce])tion  ot  the  eternal  truth  which  nndeilies  all  things, 
in  virtue  of  which  nations  rise  and  tall.  h.it  tinths  to 
proclaim,  amidst  tliosc  vast  pojmlalioiis  with  all  thcii  loic.o  tiii( 
all  their  fraud,  to  ti  powerful  king— the  king  whose  nanie, 
deciphered  by  Sir  Henry  Itawlinson,  is  almost  solitary  amnlst 
the  monuments  disentombed  among  the  ruins  of  his  kingdom 
for  he  was  almost  its  fouiider,  and  ho  simply  ox])rossod  tho  .k  t 
when  he  said,  “  Ts  not  this  n^rcat  Hahyhm  that  1 
“  the  house  of  myhin^dom?’^  To  hini  said  Daniel,  ^  ^ 

“  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  h('  with  the  hi'asts 
‘‘  of  the  field,  and  thov  shall  make  thei‘  to  eat  c:rass  as  oxen,  and 
“  thev  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  times 
“  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know  that  the  Most  i  m  e  ^i 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  p^iveth  it  towhomsoe\ei  u  \m 
And  so  the  kingdoms  of  the  mighty  and  the  stronj,^  pass  .nNU), 
and  the  kin<>doni  of  the  “  vile  person  ])erishes,  ti  t  u 
hewn  from  the  mountain  without  hands  fills  the  eait  i,  <in( 
the  kingdom  is  given  to  the  saints.  /ri*^ 

ethical  character  running  through  the  hook  of  '  *'‘‘1 

been  trulv  said,  that  the  warnings  running  through  the  rest  ot 
Scripture  against  mistaking  created  and  peimittec 
Divine  authority,  arc  concentrated  and  intensified  in  ic  cac 
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in"  of  tho  book  of  Daniel.  Earth-born  magnificence  is  of  the 
w(?rl(l,  and  continues  worldly  to  the  last.  “  Human  power,  as 
“  regard enl  by  and  as  acting  on  the  world,  differs  as  much  in 
“  character  and  interior  worth  as  iron  and  gold ;  but  to  tho 
“  purgcnl  vision  of  the  seer  of  God  it  appears  as  a  living  organi- 
*•  zation  essentially  bestial  in  itself,  without  a  spirit,  without  a 
“  conscience,  and  without  a  G(kI.’^  This  is  the  foundation  element 
in  Daniel’s  philosophy  of  history.  There  is  in  the  book  a  pro¬ 
gressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  the  principles 
oi'  the  Divine  government;  “the  Son  of  Mantis  tho  true 
iv'presentative  of  humanity,  and  the  Lord  of  all  the  lower  crea¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  thus  that  the  rise  of  Christianity  destroyed  for  ever 
the  n'al  supremacy  of  heathen  dominion.  However,  the  forms 
of  national  existence  which  were  developed  on  the  plains  of 
Meso|>otamia  may  again  reproduce  themselves  in  later  history; 
thus  we  have  some  of  the  reasons  why  few  of  the  books  and 
characters  of  the  Dible  impress  themselves  more  forcibly  on  tho 
imagination  than  this  book — the  age,  the  scenery,  the  attendant 
]>ersonages;  then  the  wonderful  dream-land,  the  world  of  vision, 
the  tree,  the  image,  the  ram,  and  all  around  the  trace  of  a  rude, 
cruel,  barbaric  magnificence,  the  civilization  of  gorgeousness 
and  luxury,  of  superstition  and  enchantment.  As  in  a  dream 
the  palaces  rise  before  us,  splendid,  vast;  obelisk,  and  sacred  bull, 
pillar  and  temple,  huge,  vast  cyclopean  masonry,  all  of  the  age 
when  cunning  and  strength  stood  master  over  the  man ;  the 
satrap,  and  the  soothsayer,  and  the  prostrate  multitude;  the 
llash  of  silver  vessels  and  golden  vessels,  barbaric  pearl  and 
g(»hl,  and  rich  hangings  and  curtains,  and  all  the  extravagant 
luxury  of  a  powerful  and  conquering,  yet  conquered,  people, 
libidinousness  and  irreligion  dancing  and  reigning  hand  in 
haml — irreligion  is  ever  the  constant  companion  of  superstition. 
King  and  |H'ople  were  ])erpetually  trembling  in  the  neighbour- 
luHxl  v)t  shad(»ws  and  portents.  I  low  strange,  when  man  trembles 
most  he  worships  least,  when  he  weaves  his  enchantments  of 
superstition  he  (hx's  not  adore;  and  jealousy,  and  envy,  and 
craft,  m(H)r(‘d  round  with  stealthy  prowl,  the  panther-like 
cruelty  ot  the  imperial  master  often  pounced  upon  and  tore  in 
]»i(X‘es  those  who  had  recently  sprung  to  power.  Amidst  all, 
Daniel  continued  strong,  faithful  to  his  God;  kings  were  com- 
]H'lled  to  acknowledge  in  him  the  attributes  they  must  honour, 
because  (uhI  had  honoured.  Hut  Daniel,  from  the  marvellous 
sublimity  ot  the  book,  Irom  the  obvious  and  manifest  character 
its  ajHH*alyptic  \inveilings,  Irom  its  exceeding  distinctness — • 
sij  that  to  our  eyes  now,  much  that  was  prophecy  has  become 
history— 1‘spccially  inasmuch  as  assailing  the  character  of  the 
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book  of  Daniel,  and  disintegrating  its  parts,  reflectively 
disintegrates  the  character  of  our  Ijord,  as  he  quoted  from 
it  and  endorsed  it,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  designation  of  it,  ‘Mhe  Son  of  Man:’' — from  all 
these,  and  innumerable  other  reasons,  it  is  so  that  the  book 
has  had  to  endure  a  very  fierce  fire  and  furnace  of  criticism  ; 
like  the  three  children,  the  friends  of  the  projihet,  it  has 
been  cast  into  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  but  the  form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  has  only  been  more  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
book.  Absurdities  have  been  invented  by  critics,  betraying 
only  their  own  evil  mind  ;  but  still  the  ])rophet  remains  un¬ 
harmed,  as  he  was  in  the  lions’  den.  To  a  chief  objection 
against  Daniel  we  have  referred  in  speaking  of  the  definiteness 
of  its  prophecies;  it  is  remarkable  that  this  should  appear  as  an 
objection.  Dr.  Pusey  refers  to  an  oversight  of  rationalism,  or 
to  a  singular  accommodation,  in  what  is  notoriously  an  admitted 
prophecy  in  the  Pentateuch,  when  Balaam  closed  his  projdiecy  : 
“  He  beheld  the  Kenite,  and  took  up  his  parable  and  said, 
“  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place  and  place  in  the  rock,  thy  nest, 
“  for  the  Kenite  shall  be  for  a  prey,  until  Asshur  shall  carry 
“  thee  (Israel,  that  is)  away  captive :  and  he  took  up  his 
“  parable,  and  said,  Alas,  who  shall  live  when  (iod  doeth  this  ! 
“  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  side  of  (^hittim  (/.c.,  (Cyprus), 
“  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  Ebcr,  and  he  too 

shall  perish  for  ever.”  The  remarkable  circumstance  about 
this  prophecy  is,  that  Balaam  foretold  the  quarter  whence  the 
people  should  come  when  there  were  really  no  people.  In  some 
such  manner  stands  the  character  of  the  ])rophecies  of  Daniel ; 
thoughts  come  upon  the  mind  of  what  shall  come  to  pass  here¬ 
after:  it  is  manifest  that  the  spirit  which  can  dictate  a  pro¬ 
phecy  in  its  bolder  and  broadest  outlines,  can  also  dictate  sucli 
a  prophecy  as  shall  fill  up  all  the  finer,  more  exact,  and  detailed 
accounts.  It  is  thus  with  the  four  world  empires  revealed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  great  difliculty  with  ratioiialism  has 
been  that  part  of  the  prophecy  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
prediction  of  the  kingdom  which  should  not  pass  away.”  Dr. 
Pusey  says : — 

To  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  then  centre  of  earthly  greatness,  (iod 
exhibits,  as  his  foreground,  the  Empire  of  the  world  as  it  should  de- 
velope  in  its  different  stages,  until  it  should  be  confronted  at  last  hy 
the  Kingdom  of  (jod,  and  universal  obedience  should  he  claimed,  not  by 
any  one  Empire  of  this  world,  but  by  God  in  His  Kingdom.  Tlie  form 
exhibited  to  Nebuchadnezz  ar  is  one  ideal  form,  man  in  colossal 
majesty.  The  separate  world-monarchies  are  but  successive  parts  of 
one  whole.  The  human  commanding  figure  stands,  its  brightness 
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fxt'vUvnt  nwl  the  form  thereof  terrible,  until  the  en<t.  ITinuan  j^owor, 
cnMs«»li(l:ite(l  hy  luiiuiin  wis<loiii,  has  a  majesty,  lent  to  it  hy  (lod, 
whih*  it  abuses  the  (Jod-entrusted  i,nrt.  d'hree  of  those  windd  luon- 
urohit's  were  to  Ik.*  disj»lact*d  hy  the  snee(‘edin^  5  the  lonrth  hy  oiu*, 
wholly  unlike  the  four,  not  mode  inth  hands. 

Of  the  hvstof  these  Empires  (strange  enough  ),  no  one  has  Ikk'h  found 
to  douht  that  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  greatest  t»f  all 
miratdes  is  conceded;  tlu^  less  is  ([uestioiU‘d.  It  is  owiu‘d  hy  ihost*  who 
set  these  |»rojdiecies  at  the  very  latest,  that,  nearly  two  centurit's  hcloiv 
<uir  L(>nrs  ministry  began,  it  was  foreshown  that  the  kingdom  of  (hxl 
slnudd  he  estahlished  without  human  aid,  to  re|)lace  all  other  kingdoms 
and  to  he  rej)lacetl  hy  none;  to  stand  for  ever,  and  to  till  the  earth. 
Above  18  centuries  have  verilied  the  prediction  of  the  permanency  (tf 
that  kingdom,  founded,  as  it  was,  hy  no  human  means,  endowed  with 
une.xtinguishahle  life,  ever  coiKpiering  and  to  coinpier  in  the  four  <|uar- 
ters  of  the  world  ;  a  kingdom  one  and  alone,  since  the  world  has  been; 
embracing  all  times  and  climes,  and  still  exi^anding ;  unworn  by  that 
destroyer  of  all  things  human,  time;  strong  amid  the  decay  of  empires; 
the  freshness  and  elasticity  of  youth  written  on  the  brow  which  has  out- 
livi*^!  eighteen  centuries.  'Phis  truth,  so  gigantic,  so  inconceivable 
lu'forchand,  so  inexplicable  now  exce}>t  by  the  grace  of  tiod,  was  (it  is 
grant(‘d)  foreseen,  huvshown.  Nay  more,  it  is  granted,  that,  the  IVo- 
phet  bi‘lie\ed  that  lie,  the  King  of  this  new  kingdom,  was  to  be  inure 
than  man  !  'Phe  tpiestion  th(‘n  is;  “  l)id  the  soul  which  grasped  this 
truth,  err  (for  it  comes  to  this)  as  to  some  i  50  years  ?  ”  Corphyrv 
was  consistent;  for  he  denied  both.  Having  apparently  rejected 
Christianity,  as  too  hard  for.  him,  he  wrote  against  Daniel  as  a  part  uf 
a  \>hole.  In  his  times  men  had  witnessed,  for  ih  C(‘nturies  only,  the 
iidiercnt  vitality  of  the  (Josju'l.  Tlnw  jtredicted  the  date  of  its  t‘Xjiiry. 
Hut  in  men  who  call  themselves  (Miristians,  aiul  who  Ix'lii'vc*  in  snme 
sense  that  the  (M*spel  is  the  power  of  (lod,  \{  is  strange  to  grant  er 
maintain  so  much,  and  yet  ti*  dispute  what,  if  they  believe  what  they 
say,  is  comparatively  so  little.  When  Infinity  has  b(‘en  granted,  the 
endless  Kingilom  of  the  Intinite  (iod,  it  seems  strange  to  dispute 
about  an  atom,  some  i  50  years  of  our  narrow  time.  Yet  so  it  is. 
'I  he  <iut‘stion  is  this,  “  (Jranted  that  the  author  of  our  book  was  right  in 
jwedicting  the  founding  of  a  kingdom  of  (iod,  which  should  not  jmss 
away,  was  the  fourth  kingdom  in  which  he  fc»r(‘told  that  it  should  arise, 
that  >>1  Alexander  s  successors,  and  did  he  himself,  living  (accortiing  to 
tlirtercnt  rationalist  hypotlu*ses)  during  or  shortly  after  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  I'piphanes,  wrongly  look  that  the  kingdom  of  (iod  should  be 
fouiulctl  sivon  alter  the  death  id  that  Old  Testament  Auti-(.’hrist,  J>.  C. 
164.^  or  did  In*  expect  that  kingdom  to  come,  when  it  did  conic, 
in  the  lime  of  the  Uoinan  Ihnpire,  as  almost  all  have  believed  from 
i»ur  Cords  time  until  iu»w  ]  ’  P'or  it  the  4th  I'hnpire  was  the  Ihuiiaii 
Kiupirc,  then  we  have  a  ttnnporal  prediction  ’ too,  beyond  the,  sight  of 
one  who  lived  even  in  the  reign  (d  Antiochus  Kpiphtanos. 

1  Obsiug  over  muBy  illustrations  of  arbitrary  rationalist  solu- 
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tions  and  empty  meanings  imported  by  riitionalists  into  the 
prophecy,  we  are  interested  in  Dr.  Pusey’s  discussion  of  some 
of  the  minor  dithculties  sui)})osed  to  be  fatal  to  the  book  ;  there 
arc  two  which  have  always  been  lield  to  be  strong  ground  witli 
the  unbelievers  ;  one  refers  to  the  den  of  tlie  lions.  “  How,”  says 
Dr.  Davidson,  ‘‘  did  the  animals  live  in  a  cistern-like  den  ?  Did 
“  an  angel  give  them  air  to  breathe,  whose  vitalizing  ])roperty 
could  not  be  exhausted  ?  It  is  ditlicult  to  see  how  life  could 
have  been  long  supported  in  the  place ;  lions  would  soon  have 
“  died  in  it.”  Dr.  Davidson  is  one  of  a  number  who  have 
cleverly  invented  absurdities  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
book  of  Daniel,  from  an  eager  and  earnest  desire  to  expel  tho 
supernatural  from  the  icJtole  Bible  story.  A  very  slight  amount 
of  thought,  observation,  or  common-sense,  suggests  exactly  the 
kind  of  cave  or  den  into  which  Daniel  would  be  thrown  ;  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  call  to  mind  the  famous  house  of  the  Dears 
of  Berne,  they,  perhaps,  may  see  a  ])icture  which  will  do  no 
violence  to  the  Scripture  story,  while  it  expressly  shows  its 
manner  and  possibility.  Another  objection  to  the  book  of 
Daniel  has  been  urged  from  the  madness  of  JVebucIiadnezzar. 


The  stories  upon  the  monuments,  \s  hile  they  do  not  c'xprc'ssly 
state  the  cause,  do  convey  the  information  of  a  period  during 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  very  remarkable  si(‘kness  of  his,  a 
stop  was  put  to  all  his  great  works  in  Dabylon,  ^fliis  was 
remarkable,  because  his  works  were  so  stupendous  and  exten¬ 
sive;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  tradition  ])reserved  by  Abyde- 
mus,  and  (juoted  and  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ihisey,  that  tlu^  king 
himself  w'as  caught  into  a  supernatural  state,  in  which  he 
prophesied  tho  conquest  of  Dabylon  by  the  ^ledo-J Vrsians. 
How  remarkably,  in  reply  to  the  doubts  and  (juestions  of 
unbelief,  ancient  history  makes  up  a  kind  of  mosaic  to 
corroborate  the  Dible  story,  from  altogether  impartial  and  un¬ 
conscious  authorities  and  testimonies  !  Until  the  deci})hering  of 
the  monuments,  we  knew  scarcely  anything  of  this  great  and 
^^^hty  satrap  of  Dabylon  ;  but  now^  his  deeds  are  brought  lie- 
fore  us  with  astonishing  distinctness,  and  the  Dible  record  has 
never  to  be  set  aside.  His  disease  has  furnished  much  ground 
for  captiousness;  the  evidences  collected  by  Dr.  Pusey  show 
that  it  the  form  of  insanity  be  rare,  it  is  still  sufliciently  and 
sadly  common  even  in  our  own  days.  Such  insanity  is  horribh’, 
hut  there  are  instances  in  which,  in  the  remarkable  language  of 
Scrij)ture,  ‘Mhe  heart  is  made  like  a  beast’s.”  llie  reader  may 
refer  himself  to  this  interesting  cliaptcr;  but  Dr.  I^usey  says: — 

In  tliis  account  of  Nehuch.adnczzar,  if  the  disease  was  some  form  of 
Lycanthropy,  we  should  have  an  account  of  a  rare  disease,  mentioned  by 
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no  author  before  the  Christian  era,  witli  pliysical  facts,  not  obvious,  but 
in  harmony  with  it ;  but  in  any  case,  and  still  more  remarkably  wc  have 
the  psycholofijical  fact,  that  one,  perhaps  with  a  beast's  heart,  ima^dninp 
himself  an  ox,  any  how  in  a  very  degraded  form  of  insanity,  could  still 
pray  as  a  man.  Although  it  be  not  certain,  yet  it  is  liighly  probable, 
that  the  band  of  iron  and  brass,  which,  in  the  dream,  was  to  be  around 
the  stump  of  the  tree,  the  symbol  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  relates  to  that 
nuKle  of  restraint,  which,  in  Palestine,  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  and 
down  to  a  late  period,  was  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  poor  sufteror 
from  self-injury,  or  from  injuring  others.  Any  how,  this  dwelling  with 
the  wild  animals,  and  feeding  like  them,  look  like  the  state  of  one,  whose 
return  to  reason  was  wholly  despaired  of.  And  yet,  before  lie  recovers 
he  prayed.  This  is  related  in  Daniel  with  the  simplicity  of  truth ;  igno¬ 
rant  scepticism  pronounces  it  impossible ;  true  jdiysics  and  psychology 
attest  the  reality  of  the  description. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

llic  expression,  however,  let  a  beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him,  may 
only  signify  the  })rivation  of  the  characteristic  of  man,  reason,  as  the 
king  wrote  of  himself,  my  reason  returned  unto  me.  And  there  is  a 
distinct  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  eating  of  grass  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  features.  “  In  many  classes  of  the  insane,”  the  emi¬ 
nent  Commissioner  of  the  Hoard  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  Dr.  Hrowno, 
informs  me,  “  the  eating  garbage,  excrement,  even  grass,  is  a  sym¬ 
ptom  both  of  general  debasement  and  of  perverted  appetites.  I  was 
accustomed  to  distinguish  a  class  of  my  patients  as  foecophagi  or  eaters 
of  onlure ;  and  there  are  met  with  in  asylums  sarcophagi,  individuals 
who  have  desired  to  eat,  or  who  conceive  that  they  have  eaten,  or  who 
have  attempted  to  eat,  human  llesh  ;  and  phytophagi,  who  devour  grass 
leaves,  twigs,  1  have  had  such  cases;  as  well  as  stone-swallowers, 
hair-eaters,  v'ce. 

An  eyewitness  has  related  to  me,  how',  when  visiting  an  asylum,  one 
accompanied  him,  who  made  such  acute  observations  on  the  several 
forms  of  insanity  of  the  other  patients  severally,  that  the  visitor  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise,  henv  he  came  to  be  confined  there.  O,  I  am  a 
ciH'k,”  was  the  instant  answer,  and  lie  began  crowing,  and  flapping  his 
aryis;  just  as  the  disease  is  described  by  Galen. 

ith  rofcrencc  to  the  returning  consciousness  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar — that  humbling  of  heart,  that  state  of  prayer — the 
eminent  Commissioner  of  the  Doard  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland, 
Dr.  Drow’iie,  writes  to  Dr.  Pusey  : — 

“  I  think  it  ]wpbable — because  consistent  with  experience  in  similar 
fonus  of  mental  alTection — that  Nebuchadnezzar  retained  a  perfect  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  was  Nebuehmlnezzar  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  degratlation,  ami  while  he  ate  ‘  grass  as  oxen,’  and  that  he  may  have 
prayed  fervently  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him.” 
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“  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  insane  pray,  and  to  the  living  God, 
and  in  the  words  supplied  at  their  mother’s  knee  or  by  Mother  Cliurch, 
and  this  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  extent  of  the  alienation  under 
which  they  labour,  and  whatever  the  transformation,  in  the  light  of 
their  own  delusions,  they  may  have  undergone.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  sincerity,  and  the  devotional  feeling,  is  as  strong  in  these  worshi[)- 
pcrs  as  in  the  sane.  1  do  not  say  that  all  inadnuMi  pray,  or  can 
pray ;  but,  as  you  suppose,  monomaniacs,  and  melancholies,  ehronio 
maniacs,  and  ements  (in  vast  numbers),  the  hallucinated,  Ac.  Those 
of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  Philosophy  and  educated  metlieal  men 
would  not,  I  conceive,  take  any  exception  to  the  view  which  1  have 
given,  because  the  very  concei)tion  of  partial  Insanity  involves  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  sentiment  of  devotion  and  the  recognition  of  a  Supreme 
Being  remaining  intact,  while  other  powers  are  diseased.” 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  these  extracts  illustrative  of 
the  variety  of  matter  introduced  by  Dr.  Pusey  into  this  volume, 
that  it  is  of  a  truly  monumental  character.  Those  topics  which 
before  now  have  been  briefly  touched  upon,  are  here  dealt  with 
most  completely  and  comprehensively,  and  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  book  stands  forth  in  a  very^  remarkable  manner. 
We  believe  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at  the  period  wliich  the 
most  ancient  traditions  have  assigned  to  it  will  remain  more 
distinctly  certain,  and  undoubted ;  certainly,  in  such  a  matter 
as  this,  we  cannot  speak,  as  Dr.  Stanley  speaks,  of  innocent 
questions  about  the  date  of  the  prophet  Daniel.^’  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  written  after  the  epocli  of  Antioclius 
Epiphanes,  the  wTiole  miraculous  and  prophetical  character  of 
the  book  is  gone.  Put  what  a  singular  book  this  Dible  is  !  it 
gives  little  more  account  of  itself,  and  how  it  came  to  be  what 
it  is,  than  a  mountain,  or  an  ancient  forest,  or  a  star  ;  but  it  net'ds 
a  whole  college  of  rationalists  to  even  attempt  to  deal  with  tlie 
different  parts  of  it ;  for  when  the  minuteness  of  the  Daniel 
prophecies  is  made  the  chief  exception  to  them,  still  nothing  can 
be  more  minute  than  the  prophecy  in  which  Isaiah  describes 
Cyrus  and  his  work  minutely,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  Indore 
his  birth ;  and  overwhelming  external  and  internal  proofs  have 
shown  the  genuineness  of  that  j)ro])hecy  :  and  we  have  referred 
above  to  the  remarkable,  the  wild,  broken,  and  runic  utterances 
of  llalaam,  the  remarkable  character  of  which,  greatly,  is  that  it 
80  marvellously  harmonizes  with  the  projdiecics  of  Daniel  witli 
reference  to  the  same  nations  and  scenes.  Wliat  cunning 
fellow’s  these  prophets  w’cre — or  rather  those  w’ho  manipulated, 
^iud  handled  them,  and  made  them  talk  so  truly  in  character 
with  their  times,  circumstances,  and  kingdoms,  that  ])rofbundest 
scholarship  cannot  tell  w  here  the  real  ends,  and  where  the  false 
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begins ;  only,  inasmucli  as  the  miraculous  is  predicated  there, 
that  Ix'iiig  miraculous  must  assuredly  be  false.  Again  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  volume  itself  as  the  only 
satisfactory  account  of  what  the  volume  contains,  historical  and 
ajXK'alyptrcal.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  a  believer  to  read  such 
a  IxMik  as  this,  after  the  ignorant  and  pretentious  shallowness  of 
Dr.  Colenso  and  other  writers  like  him,  unacquainted  with  the 
languages  whose  stores  they  profess  to  criticise ;  only  able  to 
quote  from  translations  ;  neither  possessed  of  patience  to  learn 
languages  or  weigh  arguments,  nor  prescience  sufficient  to  see 
the  intentions  of  texts  and  truths  they  summarily  treat  with 
scorn.  Whenever  any  of  their  over-bold  disciples  present 
themsedves  to  us  with  their  vessels  of  empty  and  vapid  learning, 
we  shall  be  very  likely  to  say  to  them,  Dut  liave  you  read 
Pusey  on  Daniel  y  Not  that  we  suppose  all  such  readers  are 
really  able  to  deal  with  a  })aticnt,  laborious  volume  like  this ;  hut 
it  will  not  be  j)ossil)le  to  attempt  to  draw  this  bow  without 
coming  to  know  something  of  the  immense  strength  there  is  in 
that  book,  and  that  truth,  which  not  only  uses  such  iinincnse 
stores  of  arrows  with  ease,  but  has  still  in  reserve,  as  this 
work  abundantly  shows,  quivers  full  of  them.  AV’^e  would 
suggest  that  the  tutors  of  our  colleges  would  perform  a  good 
work  if  they  shall  expect  from  their  students  a  thorough  digest 
of,  and  a  competent  accpiaintance  with,  the  various  branches  of 
argument  and  learning  in  J)r.  Pusoy’s  work.  The  topics  it 
treats,  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  arc  not  less  than  crucial. 
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IV. 

COIINLSII  FOLK-LORE.* 

rpO  the  lovers  of  folk-lore  and  fast  fading  popular  tradition, 
-L  Cornwall  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  spot  of  England 
proper.  Tliere  is  much  likeness  in  its  wild  unbroken  and  un¬ 
travelled  eountrv,  in  its  traditions,  in  the  strata  of  its  luimuajro 
also,  to  Wales,  and  we  trust  that  before  long  some  enthusiastic 
Welshman  will  give  us  a  popular,  readable  book  upon  the  folk¬ 
lore  of  that  most  interesting  region;  but  in  our  remark  above 
we  exclude  Wales,  and  repeat  that  to  the  gatlierers  and  dis¬ 
posers  of  tliose  rich,  and  now,  alas  !  rare  relics  of  old  language,  old 
usages,  and  old  stories,  Cornwidl  is  the  most  attractive  spot  of 
England.  The  lines  of  rail  and  gradual  assimilation  of  its  people 
more  into  ordinary  English  society,  will  soon  leave  scarce  a 
trace  of  all  that  immense  phantom  region  of  drolls  and  fairies, 
giants  and  dwarfs,  spectres  and  haunted  chambers ;  the  ghostly 
old  houses  will  rear  their  walls  without  a  phantom  to  ])roclaim 
their  hoary  and  shivering  awe  ;  and  the  old  castles  will  lift  u}) 
their  melancholy  walls,  the  sward  around  them  swept  clear  of 
every  whispered  trace  of  the  Arthurs  of  the  anti(pie,  or  the 
Eitz-Fords,  or  the  Howards  of  the  modern  age.  In  good  time, 
therefore,  and  barely  that,  comes  Mr.  Hunt  witli  his  two  enter¬ 
taining  volumes.  We  who  only  know  him  through  his  labours 
in  the  held  of  science,  are  surprised  to  find  one  given  to  the 
accurate  and  exact  pursuits,  and  the  interpretation  of  Nature’s 
laws  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  light,  pleasantly  and  familiarly 
at  home  among  these  strange  traditions.  It  seems  the  subject 
has  been  gathering  material  in  the  author’s  mind  since  his 
earliest  childhood.  It  certainly  strikes  a  conlidence  into  a 
reader’s  mind  when  his  author  tells  him  that  half  a  century 
since  he  began  to  prepare  by  the  side  of  his  mother  the  material 
of  liis  present  volumes.  ]hit  he  tantalizes  us,  for  lu'  has  lost 
the  traditionary  stories  told  him  at  Jlodmin  then.  ’Idie  living 
people  have  forgotten  all  about  them,  and  the  note-book,  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  stitched  together  and  pasted  to  the  back  of 
some  old  volume,  has  long  since  dissolved  and  fled  awiiy  with 

*  Popuhtv  Romances  of  the  }Vest  of  Knt/hind ;  or,  the  Drolls,  Trodi-- 
tions,  and  Superstitions  of  old  Cornwall.  CoIUm’UmI  and  Edited  by 
Uobert  Hunt,  E.lt.S.  2  vols.  John  Camden  llotten. 
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1  lender  the  Huntsman  of  Lanliydroek,  and  the  bad  spirit  wlio 
played  such  strange  pranks  with  the  old  tower  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  lad  left  Cornwall  to  study  and  toil  severely  in 
liondon  for  nine  years.  Thirty-live  years  since,  he  tells  us*  he 
crossed  the  Tamar,  and  starting  forward  to  Liskeard,  eoniiueiiced, 
for  recreation,  a  systematic  tour  to  pick  up  the  romances  and 
superstitions  still  imbedded  in  the  memory  and  the  faith  of  the 
people  who  still  believed  in  the  existence  of  giants — as  also  that 
to  turn  a  coat-sleeve  or  a  stocking  before  starting  on  a  journey, 
would  save  the  wearer  from  being  misled  by  the  piskies.  llude 
traditions,  old  world  stories,  were  clinging  to  affectionate 
memories  ;  he  went  to  pick  them  up  from  the  bold  shores  of  St. 
Just,  from  the  dark  and  rock-clad  hills  of  Morva,  Zennor,  and 
St.  Ives,  from  the  barren  regions  of  St.  Agnes,  from  the  sandy 
elevations  of  Perranzabuloe,  from  the  wild  and  sterile  tracks  of 
(jwennap,  and  the  howling  wastes  and  moorlands  about  St. 
Austell  and  Podniin.  These  spots  were  then  the  wild  regions 
of  popular  tales,  and  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  how,  seated  on  a  three- 
leggc'd  stool,  or  “  timberen  settle,^'  near  the  blazing  heath  tire, 
he  listened  to  traditions  of  which  even  then  the  people  were 
bi'ginning  to  be  ashamed  ;  or  after  climbing  from  the  depths  of 
a  mine  he  sat  on  the  level,  the  homely,  lowly  miner  then  and 
there  not  indisposed  to  tell  him  the  superstitions  in  which  his 


grandfather  had  believed.  Until  very  recently  Cornwall  has 
maintained  a  remarkable  isolation.  England  terminated  for 
almost  all  practical  ideas  and  purposes  on  this  side  the  banks  of 
the  Tamar.  The  dilHculties  of  travelling  not  many  years  since 
were  considerable ;  even  now  scarcely  any  part  of  England  is  so 
wild  and,  we  will  not  say  (//.sunited,  but  ?/7mnited.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  edd  men  wandered  from  farm-house  to  farm- 


hou.se,  and  village  to  village — they  were  not  pedlars,  they 
carritnl  nothing  for  sale,  they  did  not  beg — they  were  called 
droll  tellers.  Their  memories  were  furnished  with  ancient  tales 


and  ballads ;  they  were  always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome ;  they 
jHTjK'tuated  the  traditions  of  the  old  families,  and  the  old  houses, 
old  lairy  legends,  the  wild  tales  haunting  the  Dartmoor  Tors, 
and  the  memories  of  the  old  Dartmoor  forest — the  old  giant 
stories  lor  which  Cornwall  has  a  great  eminence  ;  this  race  has 
now  pass<*d  away.  The  school-master  is  abroad,  and  the  droll 
tellers  have  gone  after  the  drolls ;  at  any  rate  they  no  longer 
walk  their  ancient  rounds.  But  the  time  has  passed  when  men 
of  intelligence  were  disposed  to  treat  wdth  mere  contempt  these 
jKipular  trifles,  brom  various  parts  of  our  own  empire  they 
are  now  accumulating  into  a  large  memorial  literature.  M  e 
receive  with  thank! ulness  Mr,  Hunt’s  volumes  to  place  them  by 
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the  side  of  Mr.  Campbeira  four  valuable  volumes  of  Popular 
Taleii  of  the  J^est  Jtighlgnds,  Thorpe^s  ^^ortheru  Mf/thologi/^ 
and  Dasent’s  Norse  Tales,  and  other  sueli  works.  Tliey  illustrate 
the  marvellous  power  of  rude  and  simple  imagination  ;  they  are 
an  amazing  testimony  to  the  faith  in  simple  minds  in  the 
essential  life  of  nature,  and  the  })revalence  around  this  “  visible, 
diurnal  sphere^’  of  mystic,  invisible  kingdoms  and  inhabitants. 
Some  time  since,  in  noticing  Mr.  CampbeH’s  work,  we  remarked 
upon  the  unity  of  the  popular  tale.  Some  of  the  stories  in 
Cornish  legend  furnish  traces — as  all  such  will,  vve  believe — of 
singular  unity  in  the  ethnic  character  of  our  oldest  and  most 
aboriginal  populations,  and,  therefore,  volumes  like  the  present 
are  not  merely  what  they  seem  and  are  most  assuredly  mere 
amusements  ;  they  are  like  fossils  in  the  strata ;  they  are  like 
distinctly  marked  words  in  the  language ;  they  are  like  pieces 
of  dress  worn  by  different  tribes,  pointing  to  ancient  origins  and 
present  relationships. 

The  folk-lore  of  Cornwall,  however,  has  a  character  (piite  its 


own:  often  a  very  wild  human  life  has  found  its  vent  and  existence 
there.  The  Cornish  wreckers  once  had  a  large  and  unenviahh' 
notoriety,  and  justify  old  Fuller’s  character  of  Cornwall,  “a 
Scythia  within  England;  ”  the  old  English  wit  gives  this  desig¬ 
nation  in  connection  with  his  account  of  “  The  (Jubbingses,”  a 


race  of  pure  heathens  inhabiting  the  wildest  parts  of  Dartmoor, 
near  to  Brent-Tor : — 


“It  is  reported,  that  some  two  hundred  years  since  (the  work  Iroin 
which  tliis  extract  is  jj^iven  was  printt'd  in  1662),  two  struinpcts 
being  with  child,  lied  hither  to  hide  themselves,  to  wlmm  e(‘r(ftin  lewd 
fellows  resorted,  and  this  was  the  first  original.  They  are  a  j»eculiar  ol 
tlieir  own  making,  exempt  from  bishop,  archdi'acon,  and  all  authority, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  They  live  in  eotts  (ratlier  holes  than 
houses)  like  swine,  having  all  in  common,  multiplied  without  mavruKje 
into  many  hundreds.  Their  language  is  the  dross  or  the  dregs  of  the 
vulgar  l)evonian;  and  the  more  learned  a  man  is,  the  worse  he  can 
understand  them.  During  our  civil  wars,  no  soldiers  were  (piartered 
ftincng  tliem  for  fear  of  being  amongst  them.  Mheir  wealth 

cousisteth  in  other  incn\s  goods,  and  they  live  by  stealing  the  she(‘p  on 
the  moor ;  in  vain  is  it  for  any  to  search  their  houses ;  being  a  work  be¬ 
neath  the  pains  of  a  sheriff,  and  above  the  power  of  a  constable.  »Such 
Jleetness,  they  will  outrun  many  Jatrses',  vivaewusness,  they  outlive 
most  men,  living  in  the  ignorance  of  luxuvg,  the  extinguisher  of  life. 
They  hold  together  like  burrs,  offend  one  and  all  will  revenge  his 
quarrel.  But  now’,  I  am  informed,  that  they  begin  to  be  civilized,  and 
tender  tlieir  children  to  baptism;  and  return  to  lie  men,  yea,  Christians 
^jrain.  1  hope  no  civil  people  amongst  us  w  ill  turn  barbarians,  now  these 
barbarians  begin  to  be  civilized^ 
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Such  le<>ciids  give  an  idea  of  the  aneieiit  human  wildness  and 
savagimess  of  this,  until  recently,  almost  unknown  region  ;  but 
in  coinuH*ti(Ui  with  tliis  are  otlier  traces.  We  wonder  tliat  Mr. 
Hunt  did  not  give  to  us  some  of  tlie  traditions  of  tlio  old  li()us(\s 
of  Cornwall,  in  whose  cliainlx'rs  still  lurk  and  creep  the  legends 
of  (dd  times ;  Sydenham,  the  home  of  the  'rremains,  is  full  of  siuh 
recolhrtions.  Hut,  certainly,  to  have  collected  all  matters  of 
int(‘rest  Ixdonging  to  the  county  would  have  recpiired  far 
larger  volumes  than  he  has  given  to  us.  Sometimes  the 
legendary  lore  of  ('ornwall  is  not  only  ghostly,  but  fre(|uentlv 
even  ghastly.  This  is  not  its  usual  character,  but  it  is  a 
characteristic  ;  the  Celtic  mind  is  wonderfully  swift  to  believe, 
and  to  ])r(>joct  its  faith  in  very  strangedy  sensuous  ini])ressions. 
J.ady  Howard,  a  kind  of  Lady  ^Iacl)etii  in  (\)rnwall,  a  trulv 
grim  and  tragic  character,  after  her  death  was  doomed  to  run 
as  a  hound  from  the  gateway  of  h'itzford  to  ()akham])ton  J*ark, 
between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  cock-crowing  ;  also  she  was 
d(Huned  to  rid(‘  in  a  coach  of  bones,  and  in  Cornwall  tlie  old 
men  are  still  living  who  would,  after  some  little  hesitation,  say 
that  they  had  seen  her  in  it,  riding  along  on  the  edge  of  Dart- 
inoor,  scores  of  times.  Sp('ctral  coaches  are  a  grt^at  item  in 
(  ornish  legend.  It  is  a  perjdexing  thing  how  to  treat  people, 
mon  or  wmnen,  who  tell  you  that  they  have  seen  s])ectrcs. 
W  hen,  twenty  years  since,  we  knew  Cornwall  better  than  we 
know  it  now,  w'e  Ibund  it  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  be  told 
by  bodi('s  not  over  amdcuit,  that  they  had  seen  spectral  lu  ju’ses, 
sjM'ctral  horses,  and  headless  horses.  hat  are  we  to  do  with 
such  jH'rsonsy  Helit've  them  Assuredly  not.  J)IslH'lieve 
them."  tiust  as  assun'dly  not.  Hut  remark  what  a  strange, 
nci  NOUS,  and  sensuous  nature  and  race  that  is,  which  thus  every- 
NNhere  in  Ireland,  in  Hrittany,  in  ales — creates  the  same 
order  and  kind  ot  superstition,  and  lives  and  revels  in  the  same 

IcgendarN  lore.  ( )ne  ol  the  most  famous  spots  in  CoruNvall  is 
JDosmery  Pool : — 


“  Dosmery  Pool  amid  tlic  moorcs 
Oil  top  stands  ot  a  hill 
More  than  a  mile  about,  no  streams 
It  empts,  nor  any  fill.” 


Lound  this  pool  all  sorts  ot  traditions  gather.  It  is  the 
Ihoino  ol  innuinorabl.'  marvellous  tales.  It  is  said  to  bo  unfalboiii- 
al.le,  but  this  IS  a  luistake ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  tlic  iiieessant 
resort  ol  evil  spirits.  It  is  siirroiiiided  by  stern  and  dreary 
lulls ;  and  wlieii  tlie  wind  bowls  on  winter  iiiLdit.s,  and  storms 
sweet)  over  the  moors,  they  are  .said  to  be  the  howlings  of  'J're- 
gt'agle,  a  miserable  monster,  whose  story  Mr.  Hunt  reeites,  ami 
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who  is  for  his  sins  hunted  here  by  tlie  devil,  and  condemned  to 
be  perpetually  emptying  the  pool  with  a  limpet  shell,  'frege- 
a<»le  was  a  real  body,  and  lived  at  no  very  immense  distance 
of  time  back.  He  was  a  steward — of  course  grossly  abused  and 
mistreated  the  poor;  became  a  magistrate  and  a  landlord,  and  was 
in  all  relations  diabolically  wicked.  Murder  hung  about  his  life 
and  memory  by  suspicion,  and  when  he  died,  popular  faith 
consigned  him  to  his  present  very  unenviable  doom  upon  the 
hodmin  moors.  As  the  traveller  has  crossed  t  hem,  on  his  way  from 
hmlmin  to  Truro,  he  has  seen  the  sublime  and  rugged  mass  of 
Roach  rocks.  They  are  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  Dosmery  Vool; 
hut  between  those  two  points,  on  windy  nights,  tlie  demon  Trege- 
agle  runs  and  howls.  When  midniglit  is  on  the  moor,  and 
moimtain,  and  among  the  rugged  cairns,  liis  voice  is  every¬ 
where,  althougli  he  is  never  seen  by  human  eye;  but  when  he 
reaches  Roach  Rock,  and  is  able  to  thrust  liis  head  in  at  the 
ruined  chapel  widow,  he  receives  a  few  moments’  respite.  And 
a  pedestrian,  who  docs  not  assume  too  many  gentlemanly  airs, 
and  will  content  himself  to  sit  among  tiio  peasantry  in  the 
Jamaica  Inn,  may  perhaps,  even  now,  meet  with  some  who  will 
tell  him  that  certainly  ‘‘Somebody  is  there,  let  ])cople  say  what 
they  wool,” — that  strange  lights,  like  furze  bush  on  tire  in  the 
air,  go  gleaming  along  from  place  to  jdace, — that  when  cutting 
turf  near  the  pool,  tlie  narrator  has  been  startled  by  the  noise 
of  a  couch  and  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  and  that  he  distinctly 
heard  the  coach  plunge  umler  the  water.  Such  are  some  of  the 
outlines  of  a  great  mass  of  legends  about  Tregeagle  of  Dosmery 
Tool.  The  reader  or  the  traveller  will  not  be  long  in  any  ])art 
of  Cornwall  where  there  is  the  merest  little  half-penny  book  or 
ballad  sho]),  without  hearing  or  seeing  something  about  this^ 
unhajipy  ghost,  whose  story  does  not  so  much  remind  ns  of 
Mount  Pilate,  in  Switzerland,  as  of  the  unity  of  ])(>])ular  tradi¬ 
tion  everywhere,  in  affixing  the  stigma  of  ])osterity  n])on  the 
man  and  magistrate  extraordinary  in  wickedness  and  injustice, 
as  powerful  in  will.  The  man’s  character  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  vesture  of  superstition  is  eminently  Cornish.  How  came 
the  world  to  be  so  teeming  and  full  of  human  life  to  some  of 
our  forefathers,  as  their  traditions  seem  to  iin])ly‘:'  The  tradi¬ 
tionary  lore  of  (  V)rnwall  is  wondrously  full  of*  fairy  revels.  \\  e 
do  not  ask  whether  the  faith  was  wise  or  foolish  ;  we  do  not 
argue  against  or  laugh  at  it. ;  but  sini])ly  expn'ss  our  sense  of 
the  marvel  that  the  world  wiis  to  ancient  (.brnishmen^  and 
women  what  it  was — full  of  elves,  and  urchins,  goblins,  giants, 
drolls,  fairies,  and  little  people.  Cbrnwall  seems  to  have  had 
4uite  ail  cltiii  creed,  and  before  our  practical  education  had 
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disturbed  the  poetical  education,  every  hill  and  valley,  every 
tree,  and  shrub,  and  flower  were  peopled  with  spiritual  creations. 
Devonshire  and  Cornish  fairy  people  also  exhibit,  taking  Mrs. 
Dray  and  Mr.  Hunt  as  our* guides,  diflerenccs  as  distinct  and 
marked  us  are  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  people,  l-he  “little  people” 
are  an  unfortunate  race.  They  are  a  set  of  fallen  angels,  and, 
being  less  guilty  than  some  of  the  other  fallen  angels,  have 
bt'en  ])erinitted  to  haunt  the  earth  lor  a  time,  will  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  at  last  they  turn  into  ants,  and  fade 
away  altogether.  Then  there  are  “the  knockers,”  spirits  of  the 
mines,  whose  existence  is  still  pretty  strenuously  believed  in 
among  miners.  Tliey  arc  wicked  Jews,  who  lormcrly  worked  in 
Cornwall.  Also  there  were — we  fear  these  are  no  longer  to  be 
found — mermaids.  Their  like  now  is  only  to  be  seen,  we 
believe,  on  some  ])arts  of  tbe  Cornish  coast,  in  the  shape  ot‘ 
bathing  women.  Dut  Mr.  Hunt  has  gathered  several  stories  of 
times  when  these  ladies  were  wont  to  rest  upon  the  rocks  and 
sands,  comb  their  long  tresses,  and  deceive  unwary  mariners  to 
the  grottos,  and  arbours,  and  forests  beneath  the  sea.  Fairy  oint¬ 
ment,  four-leaved  clover,  1‘airv  fairs,  and  fairv  tools — how  comes 
human  nature  by  these  strange  possessions?  Truly’ they  also, 
in  their  way’,  illustrate  that  the  mind  is  its  own  ])lace,  lives 
amidst  its  own  ideas  and  creations,  and  truly’  thankful,  as  wc 
are,  for  what  education  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  not  unpleasant 
world  was  made  by  the  fancy’  of  our  ancient  fathers.  It  was 
thus  that  to  them  rivers  like  trees  became  living  people,  having 
feeling,  and  sensation,  body,  voice,  and  affection.  Tims  some 
imaginative  nature,  in  a  pleasant  fancy’,  saw  the  origin  of  the 
Tamar,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Taw. 


The  lovely  nymjth  Tamara  was  born  in  a  cavern.  Although  her 
parents  were  spirits  of  th«*  earth,  the  eliild  loved  the  light  of  day. 
Often  had  tliey  chided  lier  for  yiehling  to  her  desires  and  visiting  the 
upper  world ;  and  ottt*n  had  they  warned  her  against  the  conse<|ueiices 
vhieh  wonhl  probably  arise  from  her  neglect  of  tiieir  advice. 

Ihe  giants  ot  the  moors  were  to  be  feared;  and  it  was  from  these 
that  the  earth  spirits  desired  to  j>roteet  their  child.  Tamara — beauti¬ 
ful,  young,  heedless — never  lost  an  opportunity  of  looking  on  the  glori¬ 
ous  sun.  Iwo  sons  of  Dartmoor  giants — Tavy  and  Tawrage — had 
seen  the  fair  maid,  and  longed  to  j)Ossess  her.  Long  was  their  toil,  and 
the  wild  maiden  often  led  them  over  mountain  and  moor  in  playful 
chase. 

Under  a  bush  in  Morewinstow,  one  day,  both  Tavy  and  Tawrage 
came  u|>on  lamara.  dhey  res(dvt‘d  now  to  compel  her  to  declare  upon 
which  of  them  her  choice  should  fall,  d  he  young  men  used  every  persuasion, 
and  called  her  by  every  endearing  name.  I  ier  parents  hud  missed  Tamara 
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and  they  sought  and  found  her  seated  between  the  sons  of  the  giants 
whom  they  hated.  The  gnome  fatlier  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  the 
eyes  of  Tavy  and  Tawrage,  and  then  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
daughter  to  return  to  his  subterranean  cell. 

Tamara  would  not  leave  her  lovers.  Tn  his  rage  the  gnome  cursed 
his  daughter,  and,  by  the  might  of  his  curse,  changed  her  into  a  river, 
which  should  tlow  on  for  ever  to  the  salt  sea.  The  lovely  Tamara  dis¬ 
solved  in  tears,  and,  as  a  crystal  stream  of  exceeding  beauty,  the  waters 
glided  onward  to  the  ocean. 

At  length  Tavy  awoke.  Ilis  Tamara  was  gone ;  he  tied  to  his 
father  in  the  hills.  The  giant  knew  of  the  metamorphosis,  and,  to  ease 
the  anguish  of  his  son,  he  transformed  him  into  a  stream.  Jbishing 
over  rocks,  running  through  morasses,  gliding  along  valleys,  and  mur¬ 
muring  amidst  the  groves,  Tavy  still  goes  on  seeking  for  Tamara — his 
only  joy  being  that  he  runs  by  her  side,  and  that,  mingling  their  wattTS, 
they  glide  together  to  the  eternal  sea. 

Tawrage  awakened  after  a  long  sle(‘p.  Jle  divined  what  had  taken 
place,  ami  lied  to  the  hills  to  an  enchanter.  At  his  })rayer  he,  too,  was 
changed  to  a  stream ;  but  he  mistook  the  road  along  which  Tamara 
had  gone,  and  onward,  ever  sorrowing,  he  Hows — away — aw’ay — away — 
from  his  Tamara  for  ever. 

Thus  originated  the  Tamar,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Taw’. 

A  characteristic  of  Cornisli  superstition  and  droll  tales  is 
their  frequent  religiousness,  a  pervading  pow’er  of  really  moral, 
even  elevating  sentiment.  There  are  some  very  fine  and  well- 
knowm  lines  among  the  fugitive  poetry  of  our  country'  called 
the  Belh  of  Bottreanx.  Bottreaux  is  an  ancient  village  near 
Tintagel.  Ages  ago  the  Lord  Bottreaux,  with  his  villagers, 
envious  of  the  magnificent  peal  of  bells  proposed  by  the  village 
of  Tintagel,  employed  a  celebrated  founder  in  London  to  cast  a 
peal  of  bells.  They  Avere  despatched  by'  sea.  The  vessel 
freighted  w'itli  them  arrived  safely^  at  Bor-Cast le,  when  the  bells 
of  Tintagel  W’ere  swinging  with  fallen  roar;  the  sound  boomed 
over  the  w'aves  to  the  ear  of  the  pilot,  who,  elated  by  the  wel¬ 
come  of  his  native  village,  piously'  thanked  God  that  ho  should 
be  ashore  that  evening.  “  Thank  the  ship  and  the  canvas,*' 
exclaimed  the  captain,  “thank  God  ashore."  “  Nay',"  said  the 
pilot,  “  w'o  should  thank  God  at  sea  as  wellius  on  land."  “,Not 
so,"  said  the  captain,  “  thank  yourself  and  a  fair  w  ind."  The 
pilot  rejoined.  The  captain,  after  the  manner  of  captains,  grew 
choleric,  sw'ore  and  blasphemed.  The  ship,  meanwhile,  had  closed 
the  land,  and  the  dark  head-land  of  Willaperk,  and  the  precij)ice8 
of  the  Black  Pit  w'me  seen,  crowded  by  tlio  inhabitants,  eagerly 
expecting  the  precious  freight ;  suddenly  clouds  darkened  the 
heavens,  a  furious  w  ind  arose,  the  sea  rolled  in  billows,  the  vessel 
became  unmanageable,  droved  towards  the  coast,  capsized,  foun- 
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dered,  and  all  on  bwd  perished  sare  the  pilot,  who  alone,  >upp?n- 
e<l  bv  a  piece  of  the  wreck,  was  washed  ashore  iinnurt.  The  storm 
continued,  and  durin:j  the  pau^ios  of  the  irile  the  clan  jr  of  the 
liells  wa^  (iistinctlv  hearvl  fojm  the  ocean  depths ;  and  they  are 
distinctly  heard  when  storms  assail  the  coast,  aiivl  one  ot  the 
most  famous  legends  of  Cornwall  are  fumishtxl  by  the  beU^  of 
B*)ttreaux.  A  tradition  ot  a  like  Kind  marks  the  1'arv.n  and 
Clerk,  t^o  rocks  ol  red  sandstone  conglomerate,  n.a: 
Dawlish. 

Ilistorv  combined  with  nature  to  fold  Cornwall  beneath  the 
mantle  of  a  pleasant  yet  wild  romance.  It  is  nc>t  pc>ssilile  to  >e; 
forth  on  anv  lonelv  pilirrimage  in  this  resrion  without  beiu^  met 
bv  objects  which,  while  they  contain  their  own  tradition,  stir 
th(‘  traveller’s  awe  and  fanev.  It  is  not  so  loiisr  sinc'e  wt  oiir- 


selvcxi,  after  sailinij  one  pleasant  evening  down  the  canal,  >tartcd 
the  next  momini:  to  iiululirc  sc-me  dav-dreams  amidst  the 
astonishing  and  imjx^siiig  mins  of  Arthur’s  famed  Tinra^^:l. 
Tlie  vers*  tirst  |xnnt  at  which  we  touched  on  our  pilgrimasro  was 
the  lonely  church  of  St.  Eiiodc>c.  A  short  time  since  it  was.  wo 
believe,  buried  in  the  sands.  It  lies  on  the  margin  of  the 
harl)our  and  the  sc'a :  it  Invars  date  1430;  still  the  sinids 
pather,  and  roll,  and  heave  round  it  to  the  level  of  the  roc^f.  and 
little  more  is  to  bo  se‘€ii  as  it  is  approached  than  its  c'r«x)kd 
spire'  of  slate  stone.  As  we  entered  it,  and  walked  round  it.  and 
read  its  ancient  tombs,  we  could  not  forbear  the  thought  how 
naturally  and  tittingly  its  loneliness  and  isolation — itsedf  a  little 
half- buried  tomb  among  the  sands — seamed  to  invite  supersti¬ 
tion  to  hang  whatever  legends  it  could  tiiid  upon  it  :  it  roiiiiiided 
us,  as  we  are  remindcHl  now,  how  Cornwall  has  not  only  tradi¬ 
tions  of  its  fairy  pc'ople,  but  romances  of  lost  lands  and  cities 
buried  Wneath  its  sands  and  seas.  St.  Michael’s  Mount  itsed 
has  traditicuis  of  lost  regions  around  it.  Once  it  was  a  white 
ren  k  in  the  midst  of  a  woed,  and  parishes,  churches,  aud  corn- 
tit*lds  stri  tched  along  the  bay,  all  now  covertxl  bv  the  wave's. 
So  much  for  tradition.  Of  it  wo  are'  not  able  to  s].x'ak  any  me>re 
distinctly  than  ot  the  round  towers  beneath  Loch  Nc'agh’s 
waves :  but  Ce>rnwall  is  full  of  these  things,  thev  are  garnered 
in  its  i^opular  taith.  So  the  city  of  Langarrow,  once  kiuI  to 
stand  on  the  northe^rn  shores  of  (’ornwall,  a  grc'at  citv  perhaps 
t  mmge :1  by  Pliamicians,  trading  in  the  time  of  Kzekiel — tradi¬ 
tion  says  a  wc'althy  c'ity,  buried  nine  hundred  vears  sine'c'. 
TlK*se  huge'  inundations  ot  sand  are  not  matters  of  so  much 
scepticism  by  those  who  visit  or  dwedl  in  Cornwall  as  to  oe'ca- 
sion  doubt.  Ihe  sands  may  not  have  cntombexl  cities  and  towns, 
but  popular  tradition  is  not  far  wrong  in  believing  that  tht'V 


cover  many  an  ancient  chiin*h  or  villa Has  the  rv'ailer  ever 
visiteil  IVrran/abiiW  I"  It  was  only  in  that  a  churv'h, 

lost  tor  ten  conturies,  was  tbuiul :  it  is  now  one  ot*  the  ^vntral 
sp<.>*'s  ot*  Cornish  pil^riinaire.  I'hore  are  the  ruins  ot*  the  build- 
iui^  in  which  Piran  preaehtxl  when  he  cness^xl  the  <ea  t'rvnu 
In'laud  on  a  miIl-<toiu\  and  landing  at  St.  lve<,  Iviran  his 
miiii'trv  and  pitch^xl  his  cell.  The  ancient  buildinir^  and  tradi¬ 
tions  ot’  lost  cities  and  buru\l  churv'hes,  carry  us  to  the  tradition^ 
and  superstitions  ofits  ^reat  pdiantoni  pwple  and  ot*  Kin^  Arthur. 

••O’er  Poruwairs  oatTs  tem;>e>c  rv>Ar’vl, 

Hiih  the  sorvMntinr  'C.i-mew  >  xr’d : 

On  Tuitai:er>  topa>0':  tower 
Oarksorne  tell  the  sleety  shower  ; 

H->und  the  rv'Usrh  castle  shrilly  nuti.: 

I'he  whirling  bl.isr,  ard  wilaly  tl 
Oa  each  t  ill  r  imovirt's  thutuleritu  >ule 
rbe  surges  ot’  the  tumb’ii’ j  tule  ; 

When  Arthur  ruir.\l  hoi  rcJ  crv'^s  r  ink'J 
t>:i  conscious  C'auil ill’s  crimson’d  biuks.” 

Put  we  must  not  dream  ol*  loitering:  here,  or  we  eould  very 
well.  tVoiii  our  own  pleasiinr  memory,  and  the  traditions  whieh 
well  UL>  to  it,  iveiipv  our  whole  |\iper  with  the  story  ot* 
l)aluUu^.d  I ‘I*  riiita^el.  and  the  pleasant  day  we  elimlnnl  the 
nari\>w  shelt*  ot*  rook  to  nweli  the  enclosure  ot*  the  easile  said  to 
bi'  the  oldest  on  Kmrlish  irfound,  the  home  ot*  Arthur;  its 
brv^ken  shatterixl  walls  still  t*rowniiiiy  on  tlie  ^ruud  ptwipitous 
iwk.  hxikiii:;  to  the  waves  that  all  hours  roll  in  on  that  <:raiul 
and  truly  iroii-bouiul  coast.  Prom  Kin^  Arthur  we  deseeiul  to 
a  loiii^  raiiire  ot*  mediivval  siipvrstitious,  leiri'tuls  saints,  i‘t  St. 
Roche,  St.  Kevorno,  St  Austell.  Pet  Mr.  Hunt  bivak  our  own 
monotonous  talk  bv  tollimr  us  a  storv  aKnit  them. 

THE  l.ONaSTONE.  THE  C.IANT's  H.VT  AM'  ST  VKK. 

^V'D'o  say  it  was  St.  Roach,  ethers  refer  it  to  St,  Austell ;  but  all  a^ree 
in  one  thiiiii.  that  the  Loiiirsteue  was  once  the  start  et  s*'nie  lioly  mail, 
and  that  its  present  state  is  owing  to  the  malignant  |vr<tvution  ot  the 
demon  of  darkness.  It  hap|vned  after  this  manner.  'Hie  gvxxl  saint 
who  luul  Ix'en  emrai^evl  in  some  missien  was  retnrninc;  to  his  et*ll  aero^s 
•'^t.  Austell  Powns.  The  niirlit  had  been  tine,  the  eharne'"'  v*t  the  sky 
and  the  briiihiness  of  the  stars  eondiieiil  ti>  ridigious  tlionglit>,  and 
tho<o  ot  the  saint  tleil  heavenwarvls.  d'he  <levil  was  wandering  abroad 
that  night,  and  malieiouslv  he  r»'solved  to  play  a  iriek  upon  his  cnt*m\. 
The  saint  was  wrapt  in  thiuuiht.  The  ileiil  was  working  his  dire  sjvlls. 
Tie*  sky  hoeame  hlaek,  the  stars  ilisappean'd.  and  smldenly  a  territie 
nish  of  wind  seized  the  saint,  whirletl  him  rouiul  and  rouiul,  and  at  last 
blew  his  hat  high  into  the  air.  The  lial  went  ricochcliiig  ocr  the 
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inour  and  the  saint  after  it,  the  devil  cnjoyinp:  the  sport.  The  long 
stiek  wliich  the  saint  carried  impeded  his  ])rogress  in  the  storm,  and  he 
stuck  into  the  ground.  On  went  tlie  liat,  speedily  followed  the  saint 
over  and  round  the  moor,  until  thoroughly  wearied  out,  he  at  length 
gave  up  the  chase.  He,  now  exposed  to  the  heat  of  tin*  tempest  l»aro- 
headed,  endeavoured  to  find  his  way  to  his  cell,  and  thought  to  pick  up 
his  staff  on  the  way.  No  staff  could  he  found  in  the  darkness,  and  his 
hat  was,  he  thought,  gone  irrecoverably.  At  length  the  saint  reached 
his  cell,  he  quieted  his  spirit  by  ])rayer,  and  sought  the  forgetfulness 
of  sleep,  safe  under  the  j)rotectiou  of  the  h(dy  cross,  from  all  the 
tricks  of  the  devil.  The  evil  one,  however,  was  at  work  on  the  wild 
moor,  and  by  his  incantations  he  changed  the  hat  and  the  staff  info 
two  r(>cks.  Morning  came,  the  saint  went  abroad  seeking  for  his  l(»st 
covering  and  support.  He  found  them  both — one  a  huge  circular 
bonhler,  and  the  other  a  long  stone  which  remains  to  this  day. 

d'he  Saint’s,  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  the  Hiant’s  Hat  w’as  removed 
in  1798  by  a  n'giment  of  soldiers  who  w’cre  encamped  near  it.  They 
felt  satisfied  that  this  mysterious  stone  was  the  cause  of  the  wet  season 
which  rendertMl  their  camp  unpleasant,  and  conscituently  they  resolved 
to  remove  the  evil  spell  by  destroying  it. 

St.  Koyno,  wdtli  his  celebrated  well,  St.  Kea. 

St.  Kea,  a  young  Irish  saint,  stood  on  the  southern  shores  of  Ireland 
and  saw  the  C’hristian  missionaries  departing  to  carry  the  hlesscd 
Word  to  the  heathens  of  Western  Kngland.  He  watched  their  harks 
fade  luMieath  the  horizon,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  left  to  a  solitude 
w  hich  w  as  not  fitted  to  one  in  the  full  energy  of  young  life,  and  burning 
with  zeal. 

'I'ho  saint  knelt  on  a  boulder  of  granite  lying  on  the  shore,  and  he 
prayed  with  fervour  that  Heaven  would  order  it  so  that  he  might 
<liffu<e  his  religious  fervour  amongst  the  barbarians  of  Cornwall,  lie 
prayed  on  for  some  time,  not  (d>serving  the  rising  of  the  tide.  When 
he  had  pouri‘d  oiit  his  full  soul,  lu‘  aw(da‘.to  the  fact,  not  only  that  the 
waves  wt‘n*  washing  around  the  stone  on  which  he  knelt,  but  that  the 
stone  was  actually  floating  on  the  water.  Impressed  with  the  miracle, 
St.  Kea  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  looking  towards  the  setting  sun,  with 
his  cn»ss  uplifted,  he  exclaimed,  To  'Huh*,  and  only  to  d'hee,  my  Hod,  do 
1  trust  my  S(»ul  I  " 

<  Muvard  lh)ated  the  granite,  rendered  buoyant  by  supernatural  power. 
Fhuited  hither  and  thither  bv  the  tides,  it  swam  on :  blown  sometimes 
in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  another,  bv  the  varving  winds,  davs 
and  nights  were  spent  upon  the  waters.  The  faith  of  St.  Kea  failed 
not ;  three  times  a  day  he  knelt  in  prayer  to  God.  At  all  otlmr  times 
he  sto«xl  gazing  v\\  the  heavens.  At  length  the  faith  of  the  saint 
Indug  fairly  tried,  the  moorstone  boat  floated  steadily  up  the  river,  and 
landed  at  St.  Kea,  which  ]dace  he  soon  Christianized,  and  there  stands 
to  this  day  this  monument  of  St.  Kea's  sincere  belief. 

German,  St.  Perran,  the  miner’s  saint,  who  is  said  to  have 
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discovered  the  tin  in  Cornwall ;  St.  Neot,  iibout  whom  a  number 
of  symbolic  and  parabolic  legends  hang;  St.  Nectan— at  the 
risk  of  quoting  too  lengtliily  wo  will  introduce  the  legend  of  his 
silver  bell. 

St.  Nectan  placed  in  the  little  hell-tower  of  his  seehuled  chapel  a 
silver  hell,  the  notes  of  which  were  so  clear  and  penetrating  that  they 
could  he  heard  far  otl  at  sea.  A\  hen  the  not(‘s  canu'  throin^h  the  air, 
and  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  seamen,  they  knew  that  St.  Xectan  was  ahont 
to  pray  for  them,  and  they  prostrated  themselves  before  Heaven  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  win  the  blessing. 

St.  Xectan  was  on  the  bed  of  death,  d’liere  was  strife  in  the  land.  A 
severe  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  Churchmen,  and  endeavours 
were  being  made  to  introduce  a  new  faith. 

The  sunset  of  life  gave  to  tin*  saint  the  spirit  of  proplc'cy,  and  lie  told 
his  weeping  followers  that  the  light  of  their  rtligion  wituld  grow  diui  in 
the  land;  but  that  a  spark  would  for  ever  live  aniid>t  tin*  aslics,  and  that 
in  due  time  it  w’ould  kindle  into  a  llame,  and  burn  more  brightly  than 
ever.  His  silver  bell,  he  said,  should  never  ring  for  others  than  the 
true  believer.  He  w'oiild  enclose  it  in  the  rock  of  tin*  Kieve;  but  w  hen 
again  the  true  faith  revived,  it  should  be  recovered,  and  rung,  to  cheer 
once  more  the  land. 

One  lovely  summer  evening,  while  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
towards  the  golden  sea,  St.  Xectan  desired  his  atteinlants  to  carry  him 
to  the  bank  which  overhung  the  “  Kieve,”  and  reipiested  them  to  talo* 
the  bell  from  the  tower  and  bring  it  to  him. 

There  he  lay  for  some  time  in  silent  jirayer,  waiting  as  if  for  a  sign, 
then  slowly  raising  himself  from  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been  placed, 
he  grasped  the  silver  bell.  Jle  rang  it  sharply  and  clearly  tlirt'e  times, 
and  then  he  dropped  it  into  the  trans])arent  waters  of  the  Kieve.  He 
watched  it  disapjiear,  and  th(*n  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  On  receiving 
the  1h*11  the  waters  were  troubled,  but  they  soon  became  clear  as  before, 
and  the  bell  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  St.  Xectan  died,  and  two  strangi* 
ladies  from  a  foreign  land  came  and  took  possession  of  his  oratory,  and 
all  that  belonged  unto  the  holy  man.  They  placed — acting,  as  it  was 
believed,  on  the  wishes  of  the  saint  himself — his  body,  all  the  sacramental 
phate,  and  other  sacred  treasures,  in  a  large  oak  chest.  TIhw  turnc'd  the 
waters  of  the  fall  aside,  and  dug  a  grave  in  the  riv(*r  bed,  below  the 
Kieve,  in  which  they  placed  this  precious  chest.  The  waters  were  then 
returned  to  their  natural  course,  and  they  murmur  ever  above  the  grave 
of  him  who  loved  them.  The  silver  bell  was  concealed  in  the  Kievi*. 
and  the  saint  with  all  that  belonged  to  his  holy  otlice  rested  heneath  the 
river  bed.  The  oratory  was  dismantled,  and  the  two  ladies,  women 
evidently  of  high  birth,  chose  it  for  their  dwelling.  Their  seclusion  was 
perfect.  “  Iloth  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  age,  and  both  were  in- 
Hexihly  taciturn.  One  was  never  seen  without  the  other.  If  they  ever 
left  the  house,  they  oidy  left  it  to  walk  in  the  more  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  wood ;  they  kept  no  servant;  they  never  had  a  visitor;  no  living 
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?oul  but,  lliom«;clvcs  ever  crossed  the  door  of  their  cottap:e.'’  Tlio  Wvrm 
of  the  woimI,  11  few  roots  wliich  they  cultiviited,  \vith  snails  jj^athoivd  from 
the  rocks  and  walls,  and  fish  can^icht  in  the  stroani,  served  them  furlhiKl. 
Curiosity  was  excited,  the  mystery  which  Inini;  aronnd  this  solitary  j.air 
hecame  deepened  hy  the  ohsiinatt'  silence  which  tliey  <ihservi*(l  in  evory- 
thini^  relatinLC  to  themselves,  dlie  n*snlt  td  all  this  was  an  anxious 
end.aivonr,  (Mi  the  i)art  of  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  peasantry,  to 
learn  their  secret.  All  was  now  conjeetun*,  and  the  imagination  com- 
inonlv  enongli  tilh'd  in  a  wild  picture  :  ilevils  or  angels,  as  the  case  might 
he,  were  seen  ministering  to  the  solitary  ones.  Prying  eyes  were  upou 
them,  hut  the  spies  i’ould  glean  no  knowledge.  Week,  month,  year 
pii'^st'd  hy,  and  ungratitied  curiosity  was  dying  thrmigh  want  food, 
wlien  it  was  <liscovered  that  mie  of  the  ladies  had  died.  The  jtcasantry 
>>ent  in  a  body  to  the  chaj)el ;  no  one  forbade  their  entering  it  now. 
'Pherc  sat  a  sihmt  niounuT  leaning  over  the  plaeid  face  id’  her  dead 
si<ter.  Hers  was,  indeeil,  a  silent  sorrow — no  tear  was  in  her  eye,  no 
sigh  hove  her  chest,  but  the  face  told  all  that  a  remediless  woe  had  fallen 
on  her  heart,  d'he  dead  body  was  eventually  reniovtol,  the  living  sister 
making  no  sign,  and  they  left  her  in  her  siditude  alone.  Hays  jiasst'd 
on;  no  one  heard  of,  no  one  ]»nd»ably  ein^uired  after,  the  lonely  one.  At 
last  a  wandering  child,  curious  as  children  are,  clambered  to  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  cell  and  looked  in.  'i'here  sat  the  ladv ;  her  handkerchief 
was  on  tlic  tloor,  ami  one  hand  hung  strangely,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
pick  it  nj»,  but  j>o\\crless  to  do  so.  The  child  t<dd  its  stoiy — the  peejile 
again  llockcd  to  the  chapel,  and  they  fouml  one  sister  had  followed  the 
other.  'The  |>eople  buried  the  last  beside  the  tirst,  and  tlnw  left  no 
mark  to  tell  us  where,  nidess  the  large  Hat  stone  which  li«‘s  in  the 
valley,  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  fall,  and  beneath  which, 
I  was  told,  “some  great  person  was  buried,’’  may  be  the  C(>vcring 
of  their  t(uid».  No  traees  of  the  historv  of  these  solitarv  women  have 
ever  been  discovered. 


(Vmturies  havt‘ jtassed  away,  and  still  the  legends  of  the  buried  boll 
and  treasure  are  preserved.  Some  long  time  since  a  party  (tf  men  ro- 
soIvihI  to  blast  the  “  Kieve,’’  and  examine  it  for  the  silver  bell.  They 
were  miners,  and  their  engineering  knowledge,  though  rude,  was  sutli- 
cient  to  enable  them  t(*  divert  the  eourse  of  the  river  above  the  fulls, 
and  thus  to  leave  the  “  Kieve  ’  dry  for  them  to  work  on  when  they  had 
emptied  it,  which  was  an  easy  task,  d'he  “  borer”  now  rung  upon  the 
rock,  boh's  were  pit*rce»l,  ami,  being  charged,  they'  were  blasted.  The 
result  was,  however,  anything  but  satistaetorv,  for  the  rock  remained 
intact.  Still  they  persevered,  until  at  length  a  voice  was  heard  amhht 
the  ring  of  the  iron  tools  in  the  holes  of  tlie  rock.  Kvery  hand  was 
stayed,  e\cry  face  was  aghast,  as  they'  heard  distinctlv  the  ring  of  the 
siKer  lndl,  followed  by  a  clear  s(>lcmn  voice  j'roclaiming,  “  d'he  child  is 
not  yet  bom  who  shall  recover  this  treasure.”  ^ 

I  he  work  was  stopped,  and  the  river  restored  to  its  old  channel,  over 
which  it  will  run  undisturbed  until  the  day  of  which  8t.  Noclan  luophe* 
i^ied  shall  arrive. 


Ilohj  Wclh. 


Xo  county  in  Enprlancl  has  such  a  store  of  saints  as  Ooniwall, 
or  such  a  store  of  holy  wells.  They  are  preserved,  and  some 
even  thronged  hy  people  yet;  the  place  of  their  velvet  mosses 
ami  foatlicry  ferns  charm  still  hy  the  memory  of  the  days  when 
those  minds  which  saw  (iod  the  Creator  in  the  sun,  saw  also  the 
regenerative  Spirit  in  the  clear,  deep,  and  relreshing  waters  of 
the  l>eaiitiful  spring.  In  a  word — lor  we  must  clos('  our  notice 
of  this  very  fascinating  and  delightful  hook — it  is  full  of  interest 
from  many  points  of  view ;  stories  of  old  sorcerers,  romances 
of  fishermen  and  sailors,  of  old  wrecking  days  and  jdiantom 
ships,  of  death-tokens,  and  superstitions,  of  eharming,  and 
fortune-telling,  and  ])rophetic  power.  In  the  remarks  we  havt* 
made  we  have  only  indicated,  in  a  slight  degree,  its  very  varied 
interest.  AVe  have  already  said,  we  accept  the  hook  with 
thankfulness  for  other  reasons  than  those  which  may  well  make 
it  a  favourite  with  the  lover  of  legendary  stories  ;  the  jiossihility 
of  compiling  a  work  like  this  will  soon  he  over;  as  Mr.  Hunt 
has  said,  he  is  even  scarcely  in  time,  the  pi'ople  are  hecoming 
ashamed  of  such  things  as  these.  Already  many  stories,  recited 
to  him  when  he  was  vouii"  have  faded  out  of  memorv,  and  with 
them  fades  and  dies  out  not  only  a  vi‘rv  imjiortant  local  and 
national  characteristic,  hut  the  possibility  also  of  idmitifying 
the  primitive  peo])le  of  one  nation  with  those  of  others  with 
whom  wc  may  be  brought  into  contact. 
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V. 

DR.  CAMPBELL  ON  rOBERY.* 

AVniliE  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  England,  the  moral 
’ »  conviction  of  Protestantism  has  been  gradually  weaken¬ 
ing  and  becoming  less  clear,  definite,  and  therefore  less  earnest, 
(‘Very  conviction  and  development  of  Popery  has  been  waxing 
stronger,  and  more  ambitious  and  audacious.  Since  the  Eclectic 
/icricir  has  been  beneath  its  present  management,  it  has  held 
no  midway  course  with  reference  to  Romanism,  as  a  large 
volume  of  its  papers  and  contributions  would  bear  testimony. 
We  are  (piite  aware  that  we  hold  opinions  somewhat  lonely 
upon  this  matter ;  Nonconformist  organs  do  not  share  our  fears 
or  our  faith  with  reference  to  the  assured  gradual  invasions  of 
Romanism  on  every  hand :  in  afiection  to  many  individual 
Catholics,  in  reverence  for  amazing  holiness,  and  scholarship, and 
transcendental  attainments  in  the  saintly  men  of  past  and  present 
ages,  we  yield  to  none;  many  of  their  works  are  among  our  dearest 
teachers  ;  their  lives  among  our  best  consolations  and  enjoyments 
and  aspirations;  but  this  never  disturbs  our  deep  and  con- 
tinned  liatrc'd  and  abhorrence  of  the  Romish  system.  M'c  can 
(juite  tra(*e  the  natural  history  of  certain  souls  to  the  grates  of 
the  confessional,  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  to  the  contemplative 
ii'pose  of  the  missal  and  the  breviary,  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister,  to  the  infinite  historical  vistas,  and  claims,  and  legend¬ 
ary  magnificence  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Romish  church. 
We  can  make  allowances  for  such  spirits,  cither  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  around  their  lives,  or  from  the  rude  dissonances,  the  little 
jH'ttifogging  wranglings  and  family  jars  of  contending  sects. 
We  believe  that  many  of  them,  themselves,  regret  that  the 
church  into  which  they  have  gone,  with  so  many  traces  of  a 
line  architecture,  even  to  their  eyes,  has  so  much  of  the  character 
of  a  hayloft — they  do  the  best  tliey  can  with  the  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble.  Eew  of  those  who  are  so  loved  by  us  have  been 
favourites  in  the  Vatican ;  but  all  this  never  interferes  for  a 
moincnt  with  our  dread  of  that  huge,  compact,  and  scaly  beast, 


*  Popenf,  Ancient  and  Modern:  its  Spirit,  Principles,  Character, 
Objects^  Prospects,  Checks,  and  Extirpation ;  xcith  Warnings  and 
Counsels  to  the  People  of  England.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D. 
John  Snow. 
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the  system  of  Romanism.  It  is  one  huge  and  suble  coil  of  state¬ 
craft  ;  and  from  its  history  and  its  antocodents,  and  from  its  pre¬ 
sent  designs,  from  the  intinito  net  of  lies  and  snares  it  seeks  to 
spread  over  all  people,  it  deserves,  wliat  from  us?  and  weonlywish 
our  soul  had  a  million-fold  its  capacity,  that  the  feeling  might  be 
a  million-fold  in  intensity,  and,  therefore,  in  influence;  a  liatred 
blown  into  wrath  by  the  winds  of  fear  and  horror,  made  earnest 
and  personal  by  the  fuel  of  dread.  We  love  freedom  and  we 
hate  Rome.  We,  of  course,  from  to  time,  receive  the  cool  and 
self-sufHcieiit  sneers  and  pity  of  those  who  think  we  are  fairly 
demented  when  we  avow  our  conviction  that  nothing  short  of 
miracle  can  save  this  doomed  country  from  the  jaws  of  Rome. 
Nonconformists  who  have  a  theorv  to  serve,  do  not  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  take  eitlier  very  wide  views,  or  to  entertain 
a  very  large  amount  of  facts  with  reference  to  the  advances  of 
Rome  on  our  shores.  Great  masses  of  priests  and  women,  and, 
perhaps,  men  in  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  I’ather  glad 
to  find  the  breach  healed  with  her  whom  dolin  Keble  calls 
“  our  erring  sister.^’  While  we  believe  the  great  masses  and 
large  commercial  interests  of  this  country  have  no  other  faith 
in  Protestantism  than  tliat  which  is  implied  in  its  civil  convic¬ 
tion,  as  a  moral  and  religious  conviction,  they  never  pass  an 
opinion  upon  it,  and,  in  that  indifference  wliieli  has  stolen 
gradually  over  our  national  mind,  and  has  assimilated  us  so 
much  with  the  great  cities  of  the  (\)ntineiit,  would  be  as  well 
pleased  with  the  one  as  with  tlie  other  ;  nnreligioiis  ])eople  are 
not  absolutely  irreligious  ])co})le  ;  they  usually  think  something 
of  the  sort  necessary,  and  that  which  ministers  to  the  senses 
most  will  usually  be,  by  such,  regarded  as  the  best. 

Such  expressions  will  excite  indignation  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  readers  ;  they  will  be  ready  to  throw  our  rt‘vi(‘w  away 
from  them  and  treat  such  id('as  as  absurd  ;  still  more  will  they 
be  disposed  to  laugli  our  ideas  to  scorn,  wlnui  we  afllrin  our 
belief  that,  at  this  moment,  Jtomanism  has  a  dominant  lordship 
over  the  mind  of  our  count ly.  AVe  dare  not,  at  onr  ju'iil,  as  a 
government,  treat  Romanism  witli  the  indifl’enuice  with  whicli 
other  sects  are  treated.  Romanism,  in  this  country,  ])oliti(!ally, 
is  a  tremendous  power.  The  actions  of*  the  Jtomish  hierarchy 
in  England  arc  matters  of  such  ])ublic  importanc(‘  as  (|uit(i 
separates  that  church  from  all  other  vulgar  sects:  tluMlcath  and 
burial  of  tlie  English  I'rimate  would  I'xcite  ve  ry  little  int(*rest 
btwond  tlie  ])assing  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  the 
uniiounccment  of  liis  demise ;  the  illness  of  A\  iseman  and  his 
decaying  health  is  announced  in  daily  bulletins,  bis  death  calls 
forth  leaders  in  all  tlie  pajiers,  and  the  account  of  his  gorgeous 
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ainl  inaf^iiificent  obsoquies  fill  columns  in  the  TimeSy  and  all  the 
b'adinj^  journals.  Wliat  amount  ot‘  interest  does  the  elevation 
or  translation  of’ a  bishop  create  with  us  but  the  elevation  of 
l)r.  Manning  has  hec'ii  watched  with  interest,  and  attain,  journals 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  expressed  themselves  with  reference 
to  it.  Is  he  not  an  incomparably  more  interesting  man  at  this 
tinu'  than  such  noble  and  able  ornaments  of’  the  bench  ol‘  bishops 
as  Dr.  Trench,  or  Dr.  Thomson,  or  J)r.  Kllieott  ?  Vet,  groat 
as  an?  their  attainments,  and  vast  their  reputation,  they  took 
their  cathedral  seat  with  scarce  more  remark  u])oii  them  than 
the  information  which  conveyed  the  event.  All  this,  and  a 
thousand  such  instances  show  how  nunarkably  Jiomanisni  is 
rising  into  power.  We  believe  it  is  really  more  a  ])ower  in  our 
eojmtry  than  our  Kstablishod  Dhurch  itself;  and  we  mean  bv 
that,  that  it  ecudd  more  smionsly  jeopardize  the  wheiTs  (►f 
goViU'ninent  and  embroil  and  embarrass  us  in  our  foreign  rela- 
ti«ms.  McihImm’s  of  the  Kstablishmeiit  and  all  ordinary  Non- 
(•oiifonnists  have  this  in  common,  they  are  JMiglish  ;  and  all 
Domaiiists  have  this  in  common,  they  are  not  Knglish  ;  they 
an'  ev(‘n  more,  they  are  essentially  un-Kiiglish.  The  law  which 
pn'seribes  to  tluun  that,  at  all  dinner  parties  and  j)nblie  meet¬ 
ings.  tin'  lu'alth  of  the  IV>pe  shonld  take  precedence  of  the  health 
of  the  tpuH'ii,  gives  the  ki'v  to  their  whole  conduct  in  its  civil 
ndations — they  are  bad  citizens;  they  liavc  no  Ihiglish 
syin|>athics.  Since  the  Catholic  Kmancipation  A(‘t,  who  can 
doubt  that  they  have  usi'd  the  ])ower  given  to  them  badly  ? 
Nor  do  we  desire  to  see  that  ])ower  taken  away,  though  we 
assun'dly  desire  to  see  it  curtailed  or  limited.  Yet  we  su])p()se 
it  wtudd  not  he  possible  to  do  this  without  ])robably  involving 
us  in  l*airop('an  war.  If  these  views  be  madness,  at  any  rate  we 
an'  imnl  with  .bdui  Milton.  AVe  share  his  views  with  reference 
to  Popmy.  Dr.  (’amplx'll  might  have  included  in  his  compre¬ 
hensive  work  a  chapter  on  the  sentiments  of  the  great  fathers 
and  toumh'rs  ot  civil  and  n*ligious  liberty  upon  tlie  civil  rela¬ 
tions  ot  Koine,  and  the  measure  of  the  obligations  f  ree  stidcs  owe 
to  tln)se  ot  that  church  ;  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Kajiists 
<*annot  love  liberty.  A\  e  may,  from  our  point  of  view,  feel  that 
lor  so  large  a  lover  ot  freedom  as  Milton  was,  his  intolerance 
towards  Papists  was  remarkable  and  inconsistent ;  he  said, 
imh't'il,  that  on  all  occasions  they  should  be  permitted  to  give  an 
account  ot  tlu'ir  faith,  and  hold,  and  preach  in  their  several 
assemblies,  ami  be  permitted  to  write  and  to  publish  their 
lxH»ks;  “  but  then,’’  he  continued,  “  Popery  is  a  double  thing  to 
‘  deal  with,  and  claims  a  two-fold  power,  ecclesiastical  and 
lK>liticul,  both  usurped,  and  the  one  supporting  the  other,  for 
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I  “  (^Closiastical  has  ever  prof  ended  to  be  nolif  ical  ”  , 

jiolitical  privileges ^  ^  narrowing  ol'  li.ci,. 

I  « “I  **’’■“!' '*nited  m(o  civil  societies  that  ili 

safely,  and  enjoy  their  liberty,  withonV 
oppressed;  and  according  to  the  ,lo,.t,'i  ^  7"!".  "'•""ged  or 

that  they  might  do  so  religionsh.  -nul  C  "  ^j"'''*'nini(y,  ond 
info  churches.  Civil  .socimics  1  .’,v  "“■inselves 

a  discipline  peculiar  tot  hemselve.s  •,n,i‘".C’r  Til' 

other.  And  (his  has  been  the  oecaii,  <'oni  each 

( hristciidoiii ;  to  wit,  bocau.se  the  chVn,?'-'!'''"' 
church  coi.lounded  their  iurisdictious  Tl 
I  admit  of  the  Popish  .Sect,  so  as  to  (  I  ..  'J"  not 

!  wc  do  not  look  upon  that  a.s  a  ..  .1  •  'i'  * '*1”'^'^  at  all  ;  for 

archical  tyranny,  under  a  cloal-  of  I:"!""’  as  a  hier- 

^poils  of  the  civil  power,  which  it  "  i'l'  <l-e 

to  our  .Saviour’s  own  doctrine.”  "sniped  to  itself,  contrary 
“  her  fhoivloro  if 

tliiKs  principled  in  reli^dou  h)Iernf(?  men 

consulerathm  of  all  nn,^!^(r!d^  ^  ^ 

lor  their  own  and  pidiire  safefv.’”  l"'‘>vi(lo 

a'"l  his  dogmas, 

apinst  the  I'Hpist’s  eh>vitio'il*'r'“"''’ 

IWeslant.  I,!  the  ,  ,  .  1^?^  with  (he 

«•  IH-  more  (d.ivalpms  L.i  h ‘•- 
tho„j,]i  It  may  be  doubted  «  .  -'''V'’" ''ay ;  we  think 

anylhmg  like  the  san.e  tl™^  ' 'am'aiiis 

these  vK'ws  of  AJilton  «•  ,  ,  j’'',I’'‘'''^''*'"tiug  as  (hen.  And 

Alilton’s  secretan  ami  f,a- !'1  C  ''-ec 

'■''f'y ''■'■‘•ton  in  Ani.sterdam  in  1  (■''*’  "'I'ew  Alarvel,  a.s  his 
ami  arbitrary  (.jovernmei.t  ’ ;  ,  ‘7*  I’opery 

Inhuppily,  now  such  views  ar*''"”  i*'"i’  evidences, 

holding  them  natural  y  makes  u  ^“-'’<1  'h''  tho.so  who.se 

«‘'1'CS  miiavourable  to  ®'.'"P'«mis  of  (hem,  as  (hem- 

Iccedom;  but  when  it  i- actes.sioiis  of  civil  and  rcli.dous 

i-caders  a  short  time  sincr"lT"t  i? V  1’""’'^''*  1"  our 

"mister,  and  the  ficre,.  ^  ^•  ‘‘^’'“''’''^''‘'*'’’'^'''P<>fWe.s(- 

;mlcs,haveinIEatedi  "f'*  which  he 

fmm  hi  „,iit„r,hi,,‘  (In.t  ""  ‘'■^•‘*‘*3"  emanating 
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''  It  will  be  best  boldly  to  face  tlio  power  of  modern  society, 
and  to  refuse  any  friendship  or  eommunioii  with  it/’ 

“'i'ho  f^overnment  of  Knglaiid  is  an  usurped  government, 
“  and  all  sucli  governments — (that  is  those  indepc'udent  of 
“the  Papaev) — are  our  foes,  the  enemies  of  societv,  and  of 
“  (iod." 

“It  is  time  to  consider  how  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  secular 
arm  in* support  of  the  8])iritual  power.” 

These  be  pleasant  things,  and,  as  some  few  months  since  we 
showed,  the  wdiole  volume  is  full  of  such. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  introducing  Dr.  Campbell’s  work 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers;  it  is  written,  as  Dr.  Campbell 
alwavs  writes,  with  an  eve  intently  and  scathingly  fixed  on  the 
thing  of  which  he  writes.  AV^e  suppose  lie  would  not  share 
with  us  any  of  our  regards  towards  indiyidiial  Papists  ;  he  only 
sees  in  lionie,  and  all  Uomishness,  “  the  abomination  that 
inaketh  desolate  :  ”  he  believes,  as  lieartily  as  we  believe,  in  the 
fearful  K])reid  of  Romanism  on  every  hand  ;  multitudes  of  our 
giKid,  simple,  easy-going  friends  believe  in  it  and  pretend  to 
account  for  it ;  they  say,  “  Ah  !  but  the  Irish  are  here “  Yes, 
but  foreigners  are  here.”  “  True,  but  some  years  since  Romanists 
were  debarred  from  all  priyileges.”  All  this  is  idle  talk; 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  Romanism,  with  her  enormous  and 
reptile-like  vitality,  eold- blooded,  sleeky,  slimy,  scaly,  and 
corrupt  is  here.  The  introduction  to  Dr.  Campbell’s  book  details 
the  progress  PojK'ry  has  made  within  our  own  memory — and 
it  proceeds  by  no  chance  jirocess — with  all  the  care  and  calcula¬ 
tion  of  accomplished  statesmanshi]).  The  prayers  w  hich  are  jmt 
up  (‘Very  day  by  members  of  Romanism  on  the  continent, 
throughout  all  the  ehurclu's,  for  the  conversion  of  England,  arc 
st'conded  by  the  out])ouring  of  wealth,  that  vast  cathedrals,  and 
churclu's,  and  eloisteri'd  colleges  may  rise  throughout  the  land, 
and  be  the  centres  of  intluence.  It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  thing 
to  say,  but  what  a  contemptible  thing  in  its  inanifc'station  of 
result  is  Nonconformity  during  the  last  tw’enty-hye  years 
compart'd  with  Romanism!  We  know'  how'  unpopular  such 
stateim'iits  make  the  l\clectic  llevmv  with  those  who  like  to 
cheat  themselyes  into  a  dilferent  faith  :  to  those  who  like  to 
Rcotf  at  our  impressions,  we  simply  say,  purchase  The  Catholic 
Almanac  ami  Manual y  look  at  its  wondrous  details  ;  but  il 
unable  to  do  this,  then  take  this  concise  summary  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Romanism  in  England  during  the  last  few'  years, 
remembering  that  w'hen  we  speak  of  their  ministers  we  speak 
ot  nien  usually  ot  learning,  attainment,  wiry  endurance,  and 
bill-denial;  when  we  speak  of  their  churches,  they  arc,  many 
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of  them,  most  costly  cathedrals  in  splendour  and  structure ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  their  colleges  and  conventual  establish¬ 
ments,  we  speak  of  buildini^s  endowed  and  set  apart  by  their 
gifts  and  properties  to  become  intliiences  in  tlieir  neighbour¬ 
hoods :  neither  their  churches  for  their  wealth,  nor  their 
ministers  for  their  attainment  and  average  character,  will  permit 
a  comparison  with  the  average  of  ours.  There  are  in  Kngland 
and  Scotland — 


And  Koine  is  only  commencing  the  struggle  ;  this  is  for  the 
niost  part  the  result  of  about  twenty-hve  years ;  indeed  of  a 
niuch  less  period,  for  Rome  grows  with  accumulative  strength. 
AUOUfiT.— p 
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Dr.  Muuiiing  breaks  forth  ever  aud  again  into  triumphal 
strains  ii|k)ii  the  majestic  expansion  ot  the  Catholic  church,  and 
its  (lignitii*d  attitude,  lie  exclaims,  ‘‘  Who  can  tell  wliat  the 
“  next  ten  years  may  bring  The  advance  of  the  church  is 
in  g<H)metrieal  progression.  Even  in  Scotland  the  work  is  going 
on  as  swimmingly  as  in  England.  In  18d0,  there  were  not 
fifty  priests,  now  there  are  two  hundred  ;  there  were  tweiity- 
tivo  chapels,  now  there  are  two  hundred ;  there  was  one 
catluslral,  now  there  are  eight;  there  were  no  convents,  now 
there  are  fourteen.  In  Scotland  alone  since  1830,  £200,000 
have  been  expended  in  chapel-building ;  and  £25,000  are  ex- 
jKuided  there  annually.  So  also  throughout  our  colonies  goes 
on  tlie  propagating  and  proselyting  work.  Rome  believes  in 
itself;  believes  in  its  own  lies.  God  has  sent  to  all  its  priests 
strong  delusions,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie.  Rome 
b(‘lievt‘s  in  her  confessional,  her  penance,  her  transubstantiation; 
in  all  her  paraphernalia  of  masses,  nunneries,  banners, 
cantlles  and  tapers,  processions — in  a  word,  those  wlio  suppose 
that  Rome  is  one  single  whit  altered  from,  the  Rome  of 
Rhilip  II.  and  Mary,  or  the  Rome  of  the  Hildebrands,  Eeos, 
Juliuses,  and  the  rest  of  those  jiersecuting  fiends,  simply  does 
not  know  Rome.  Rome  never  alters.  Rome  is,  and  will 
always  abide,  what  Rome  ever  was.  This  is  asserted  again  and 
again,  with  vehemence,  by  Manning  and  others.  Rome  repent ! 
Rome  hvl  the  pressure  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  !  Rome  change! 
There  is  not  a  lie,  nor  a  wickedness,  nor  a  cruelty  in  which 
she  btdieved,  or  which  she  ])erfornied,  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
she  bidieves  still,  and  is  ready  to  do  as  of  old.  One  of  the  very 
last  saintly  works  to  which  the  holy  Wiseman  set  his  literary 
fingers,  was  the  defence  of  the  chemise  of  the  Virgin  Mary — 
still,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  as  a  real 
and  venerable  relic — with  sundry  other  absurdities  of  the  like 
kind. 

As  to  jHTsecution,  we  should  not  be  safe  one  day  from  confis¬ 
cation,  ])rison,  and  death,  were  the  civil  power  only  in  the 
hands  of  Manning  and  his  company.  That  party  has  repeatedly 
cbMdared  that  heresy  deserves  death,  equally  with  murder.  Dr. 
Camplndl  ipiotes  words,  which  have  long  held  a  grim  place  in 
our  rt'col lection,  from  the  Ratnhlcr  of  184l>  and  1854.  In 
intmlueing  the  (plot  at  ions,  Dr.  Campbell  says  : — 

Spurious  charity  may  attempt  to  sot  forth  a  plea  bv  wav  of  apology, 
at  least,  lor  such  things.  lV(.>plo  toll  us,  that,  whilo  such  is,  no  doubt, 
the  statuto-Kx)k  of  I'opory,  wo  havo  no  such  avowals  now-a-days.  It 
is  hazanlous  to  make  assertions  touching  Popery  in  the  absence  of  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge.  The  objector,  then,  is  to  understand,  that  in  the 
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IRamblery  a  chief  Popish  organ,  of  fJune,  1849,  article  which 

comprises  the  following : — 

*  “  For  onr  own  selves,  we  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  no  more 

morally  wrong  to  put  a  man  toileath  for  heres//,  than  for  /  that 

in  many  cases  j)erseeution  for  religious  opinions  is  not  only  permissil)le, 
but  highly  advisable  and  necessary ;  and  further,  that  no  nation  on  earth. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  ever  did,  ever  does,  or  ever  will,  consistently, 
act  upon  the  idea  that  such  })ersecution  is  forhidden  hy  the  laws  of  (iod 

or  the  Gospel  (!)  .  .  .  .  Instances  do  incessantly  occur  in  which 

persecution,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  both  wise,  merciful,  lycessary, 
and  Christian.” 

What  says  onr  objector  to  this  ?  Will  he  treat  it  as  a  slip  of  the 

pen,  and  still  stand  by  his  defence?  He  may  not  do  so;  for  in  the 

January  number  of  the  same  journal  for  1854,  have  the  following: — 
“We  have  no  intention  of  entering  now  upon  the  general  (pn'stion  of 
religious  persecution;  hut  this  we  will  say,  that  those  who  believe  the 
Old  Testament  to  he  the  Word  of  (iloil  cannot  deny  that  he  lias  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  crushing  of  falsehood  hy  material  means,  do  make  a  great 
outcry  about  a  Christian  having  ])ut  into  practice  the  same  j>rinciples 
which  were  enjoined  by  C»od  as  rules  of  action  upon  Moses,  .losue,  and 
Samuel — which  were  apjdauded  in  David,  and  which  St.  J'eter  was  in¬ 
spired  to  put  into  practice,  may  he  good  policy  in  one  who  wishes  simply 
to  protest  against  Rome,  caring  little  what  becomes  of  (’hristiaiiity,  hut 
is  suicidal  in  the  Protestant  who  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  uphold 
‘the  whole  r)ihle’  as  the  pure  and  exclusive  n‘velation  of  (»od.  'Hk* 
Church  has  persecuted,  and  on  princijde — there  is  no  denying  the  fact ; — 
but  the  principle  is  one  of  ])olicy  and  prudence,  not  of  dogma,  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  slie  really  acts  upon  it;  not  that  in  itself 
the  princij)leis  indefensible  even  on  modern  grounds,  for  the  punishment 
of  religious  otVence  hy  imprisonment  and  okatii  is  in  itself  no  more 
incompatible  with  reason,  or  with  the  Christian  spirit,  than  the  intlic- 
tion  of  the  same  punishment  on  the  thief  and  murdenu*.” 

Such  language  makes  the  blood  run  cold  ;  yet  such  is  the  spirit  of 
!  Popery  at  the  ])resent  moment,  of  that  very  Popery  which  tin*  Conytii- 
nient  of  Kngland  is  subsidizing  from  tinii'  to  time  with  larec  sums  (»j 
FVotestant  money  ! 

fiuotatioiis  like  these  may  justify  the  uninitigatediH'ss  with 
which  Dr.  Campbell  denounces  tlie  wliole  I'abric  and  structure 
of  Popery.  His  work  has  all  those  characteiistics  of  strength 
of  style  and  self-possession  and  self-assuran(*e  with  which  he 
addresses  himself  to  any  task  he  undertakes.  He  never  tak(‘s 
pen  in  hand  without  seeing  his  way  to  his  own  r(‘st  and  satis¬ 
faction  through  the  W’ork  he  sets  before  him.  11  some  readers 

I  Would  say,  “Is  there  not  mucli  to  be  said  ujkui  the  otluu'  sidc?^^ 
he  Would  reply,  “It  is  not  my  business  to  see  or  to  say  that.^^ 
He  is  like  a  soldier  or  general  upon  a  fi(‘ld  ol  battle,  to  whom 
if  one  said,  “  Hut  do  you  think  your  country  w  as  right  in  being 
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drawn  into  this  8lruf?^ley  Are  there  not  very  ancient  interests 
involvtMl  here,  on  botli  sides  r  Have  you  calmly  looked  through 
both  as|KH  ts  of  this  great  and  fatal  matter  h’’  Jle  would  reply, 
“  1  don’t  know  anything  about  that  now  ;  the  enemy  is  yonder, 
and  1  am  here;  I  can’t  listen  to  you  ;  1  must  tight  !  Aownien, 
up  and  at  them  !  ”  And,  really,  when  we  look  over  the  givat 
fields  of  involved,  and  api)arently  even  routed  and  tiying  truths, 
we  can  almost  ])ray  for  a  sort  of  such  strong  and  unreasoning 
convictions.  This  book,  of  upwards  of  four  hundn'd  l)agt‘s, 
will  bi‘  a  valuable  compendium  of  information  to  any  who 
may  desire  to  have  their  convictions  informed  and  Ibrtitled 
as  to  the  nature  and  designs  of  modern  Hopery.  I'herc  are 
chapters  on  the  rule  of  faith  which  will  slunv  how  Uonie,  in 
Ireland  and  in  (  aiiada,  burns  the  Hible,  and  charges  the  Uihle 
ScK'iety  with  turning  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  a  human  gospel, 
or  gospel  of  the  devil  ;  on  auricular  confession,  showing  how 
all  who  ileny  either  its  ethcacy  or  its  derivation  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Christ  are  ))ronounced  accursed;  on  monasteries  and 
convents,  troni  which  we  learn  bv  statistics  how  they  niav 

»  V  % 

become  even  the  very  fountains  of  crime.  Indeed,  the  volume 


is  truly  comprehensive  in  its  various  topics.  “The  ^lan  oi*  Sin,” 
“Papal  Infallibility,”  “  I’apal  Supremacy,”  “  ♦lustitication,” 


“'fhe  Merit  of  (iood  Works,  “  Transubstantiation,”  “IVumnce,” 


“  Purgatory,”  “  Image  and  Virgin  MOrship,”  “Clerical Celibacy,” 
“  Ikiptism,”  “  ICxtreme  Unction,”  “  Holy  ( Orders,”  “The  desuits,” 
“Ihinishimuit  of  Heretics,”  “(\itholic  Unity,”  “3Iiracles,”  “The 
Impiisition,”  “<  hitlis,”  “  Hostility  to  Knowledge  and  to  Liberty,” 
and  several  other  chapters,  will  tend  to  show  that  this  is  a  work 
which,  if  ]H*ople  would  read,  is  well  fitted  to  damage  materially 
the  ambitions  of  the  hierarchy  with  the  peo])le.  We  fear  that 
such  volumes  seldom  lind  their  way  where  they  might  be  most 
usctul  ;  but  it  is  not  less  necessary  that  all  should  be  ni)on  their 
gnanl,  and  be  ('ducated  to  look  into  the  pretences  and  claims  ot 
this  fearful  system,  with  its  ramitlcation  of  legends,  mysteries, 
and  horn»rs.  e  hope  Hr.  (  ampbell’s  book  will  circulate  very 
extensively,  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  it  in  a  chea})and  portable 
iKlition.  It  is  exactly  the  book  which  ought  to  be  a  cheap 
book  ;  then*  is  a  lively  salicncy  ol*  speech,  an  interesting  and 
startling  horriblcncss  about  the  illustrative  quotations,  a  most 
IH  iietrative  arraying  and  grouping  of  facts,  all  which  are  exactly 
calcidated  to  keej)  sate  young  and  uncasuistical  minds.  Komo 
rca])s  its  harvest  anumg  the  doubters  and  the  casuists,  the  pain* 
tid,  st'ntiniental,  soul-sorrowing,  lazy,  and  spiritually  sick 
valetudinarians  ;  the  people  who  cannot  believe  that  light  is 
light  unless  they  take  it  to  pieces  in  a  prism  ;  the  people  who 
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will  not  believe  that  our  world  is  a  world  until  they  have 
seen  its  shape  reflected  on  a  moon,  or  that  their  soul  is  a  so\d 
mitil  the V  have  <^one  through  such  a  lahyrintli  of*  yearnin‘::s  and 
geiitiments,  that  it  is  more  to  them  atliiiiir  ol‘i)arts  than  a  power, 
hor  diseased,  fallen  nature,  Uonie  is  a  fine  opiate  and  anodyne; 
for  healthful,  strong  intelligences,  hard  at  work  in  a  sinful, 
sorrowing,  worrying  world,  it  has  not  a  word  to  say.  Dr. 
Campbell’s  book  does  not  aim  to  be  a  corrective  to  these  sul)tle 
and  ensnared  spirits  ;  it  is  manly,  and  it  is  addressed  to  men  ; 
it  does  not  tickle  the  excpiisite  reasonings  of  those  who  find  a 
divine  voice  in  the  confessional,  and  who  think  jierseeution, 
burning,  and  imprisoning,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Campbell  keeps  the  highway,  and  goes  as  straight  on  as  if 
he  were  talking  the  ten  commandments:  if  some  sentimental 
Italian  Tito  intelligence  should  happen  to  say,  “  l>ut  1  think  I 
can  conceive  a  condition  of  social  circumstance  in  which  murder 
nii<dit  be  permissible,^’  the  Dr.  would  say,  “  Very  well,  try  that 
on, "’and  I’ll  hang  you  !”  Much  of  the  power  of  Rome  results,  no 

doubt,  from  that ‘very  opposite  treatment  to  this  in  which  the 
diseased  sentiment  is  treated  with  a  delicate,  tender  toiudi ; 
Rome,  which  believes  in  the  confessional,  encourages  its  spirit, 
and  makes  work  for  it.  In  these  remarks,  we  indicate  the 
character  of  the  vidunie  before  us.  ’fo  persons  far  gone,  or  even 
inoculated  with  the  Dopish  leprosy,  we  doubt  whethei  it  \m 
be  of  much  use;  it  is  not  inteiuh'd  for  them,  nor  will  it  reach 
their  hands.  Dr.  Campbell  dislikes  metaphysical  subtleties  ; 
this  has  led  to  his  being  so  grievously  misunderstood  by  his 
brethren,  frecpiently  ;  also,  we  believe,  to  his  freipient  misum  1 1  - 
standing  of  them,  ’fhere  are  some  naturi's  ^^hich  must  m  (  ca 
with  bv  regimen  and  diet  ;  there  are  others  w luc  i,  as  y  t,  aie 
not  near,  though  possibly  they  may  be  in  dangei  o  iii  ec  ion. 
This  healthful,  manly,  ehxpient,  eariu'st,  and  fact-teeming 
volume,  is  intended  for  the  last ;  its  author  sa\s  b\  it,  >  (  c  la 
we  are  coming  to  ;  he  who  does  not  care  tor  these  invasions, 
hostilities,  and  arrogances  of  Popery,  can  have  litt  e  pa  no  ism 
and  as  little  common-sense.  Put  jiait,  (o  no 

suppose  that  the  work,  or  a  million  such,  will  eflect  muc  i.^  t 
seem  to  be  nationally  benighted  and  doomed  ,  vu> 
the  prescription  for  extending  Protestantism,  and 
hers,  for  increasing  the  number  of  her  faithful  ones,  in  u  am 
active  preparation. 
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